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Distrust of innovations is a salve Beith 


merge into ie permanent iceland of our, ee it pe | 
difficult to remember, and almost impossible. to believe, ‘ 
that once they were ‘widely regarded with scepticism or 
even with horror. Probably even those who wrote them | 
have forgotten the letters of expostulation which they |¢ 
addressed to the Editor of The Times when that news- od 
paper published i its first crossword puzzlei in 1930. Television <3 


still fills some people with alarm and despondency. Feteat 


If, in the course of this month, you find yourself listening ~ 
to a B.B.C. commentary on a cricket match, pause to 


Bs i if you want to know how ide acl nee reflect that, not so very long ago, this form of broadcast — oe 
ee Sarit Beaverbrook’s « DON’T TRUST TO LUCK”. . _ Was an innovation. As such, it had the sort of reception’ é i F 
ae It is his advice to every ambitious man who you would expect. On May r4th, 1927, commentaries _ ¢ i 
ee wants to get to the top — the lessons Lord Beaver- lasting five minutes each were broadcast, at intervals of an | g. 
Roe § brook has learned in a life of great achievement. hour, on a match between Essex and New Zealand at — ¢ A 
«DON’T TRUST TO LUCK” is the development Leyton. They were not adjudged to have been a success. 

* and extension of a book called “Success” which was One paper found them “ deadly dull”; the experiment, — g , 
so it said, had proved that “a commentary on oe ey, Caer 


oi a best-seller in 1922. 

Lord Beaverbrook writes of the money-making 
brain . . . the lessons of improvisation on the road 
~~ to success . . . how to clinch a bargain and e 


match will be a waste of good ether”. Another “almost _ 
shuddered at the shonebts of listening to any more ; and 
a third dismissed them as “a stunt which only i in very ex-_ 
ceptional circumstances could hope to achieve popularity”. cS 


There was held, in short, to be no future for them, ~~... @ 
Se eee S a ty 
as =) : te iG 


learning to pene in public. 
ie He tells how fear can be conquered Se a Ae 
» . pat to be happy ... he tells of waiting until you are 
ee fired rather than resigning from your job !- oy 
No ambitious man can fail to profit by reading 
“DON’T TRUST TO LUCK”. It will be a guide and 
75, ae an inspiration. 


‘ ss Read 
- ‘Don’t trust to Luck? 
‘by Lord Beaverbrook — 


f 


i; i iio not pede it 


ay 


and has thereby greatly improved the ay id cnt ee 
the scope, of es services which it Bake its ¢ ctistomers. 
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N the face of it and in spite of the fall of Dien Bien Phu, 
the Geneva Conference has brought, so far, no substantial 
alteration of the world’s balance of powers. Backstage, 
- however, the whole scenery has been changed: The 
_ western: statesmen, before their arrival at the United Nations 
buildings on the Ariana hill, spoke as if they really hoped for 
success, They failed. “They lost a big diplomatic game. And, 
moreover, the United States” aims at world leadership have been 
frustrated. There is no more leadership in the democratic camp, 
_ if every move has to be examined and decided upon in common 
by the three big powers. 
It took some time to make things clear after the extraordinary 


confusion which followed the French request for help at Dien 


- Bien Phu. But now things are clearer and everybody here is able 

_ to understand what happened. By refusing to help France to 
defend Dien Bien Phu, the American and British Governments 

d etc any right to prevent France from looking for a bargain with 
ae the Reds, a bargain to put an end to a war which has been very 
unpopular here the whole time, and which now appears to be as 
_ hopeless as it is useless. Two weeks ago the American Secretary 
of State dared still to say: ‘We won't tolerate any settlement 
_ which would give the communists rights on any part of the Viet- 


*! “one still imagine: that is to say, a partition of the country 
ona mili en saoeay basis. 


‘Today he is-unable to oppose the only settlement which 


The Fall of Dien Bien Phu 


. See By ANDRE FONTAINE 


The main trend of .western policy towards Indo-China since, 
say, the achievement of the cease-fire in Korea was not to win 
a victory which everybody knew was out of reach: it was. to 
negotiate with Russians and communist Chinese an armistice in 
Indo-China from what was called a position of strength. This 
position was to be built both on the military and diplomatic fields. 
On the military one, Viet-Minh’s commander-in-chief, General 
Giap, consciously or not, succeeded in giving top French and 
American officers a completely erroneous view of the situation. He 
drove them into extreme wishful thinking about the reasons why 
he did not launch against the Tonkin Delta his usual fall offensive. 
They thought he had serious troubles, due to the incessant 
activity of the French commandos, the increase of nationalist Viet- 
Namese forces, and the improvement of the American equipment 
at our disposal. When they saw him ordering a minor offensive 


against northern Laos, the military use of which was not quite 


clear, they believed that Viet-Minh was really facing serious diffi- 
culties, and that time had come to finish him off with a decisive 
blow. Such a blow could take only one form: the open field battle 
which Giap has always avoided because he achieved better results 
with small units operating all over the country and hiding in the 
ungle. 

, Phat i is why the French staff decided to build in Dien Bien 
Phu an important stronghold, commanding the main roads of 
invasion, If the Viet-Minh had not attacked it before the opening 


to take a major eae eck If he ‘did aytack: (ee it was for t 


which, in the small-scale fights of the Delta, were always escaping 
our troops at the time they thought they were reaching them. 


underestimated. On the first day of the battle around Dien Bien 
Phu the French commander noticed with surprise :the heavy 
‘batteries of the enemy artillery, the existence of which he had never 
heard of before. The intelligence is still wondering how the Viet- 
Minh managed to bring their guns up to the battlefield without 
being noticed. In the same way, they underestimated the import- 
‘ance of the regular troops which Giap was able to put in line. 


a Epic but Hopeless Fight 

The result of all this was an epic fight, sustained with an un- 
equalled heroism, which made once again the gallantry of French 
soldiers famous throughout the world. But the issue left no 
doubts. There came a day when the most naive and confident had 
to understand there was no longer any hope, fot only of winning 
the battle, but of keeping the stronghold until the Geneva Con- 
ference, was able to deal with the Indo-Chinese war. Ten thousand 
soldiers were sentenced to die or to surrender. They were only 


a small percentage of our expeditionary force in Indo-China: but- 


‘they were among the best. And as the fight had been made the 
great test of our hopes for victory, so the defeat is interpreted by 
the great majority in France as a disaster, leaving no issue between 
_a humiliating peace and an appeal to American intervention. 
It is precisely this possibility of an American intervention which 
had been the main diplomatic element of the French and American 
calculations to get a successful solution in Geneva. .They were 
foreseeing, on the one hand, a satisfactory military position of 
the Franco-Viet-Namese forces. On the other, they wanted to 
make clear that any further increase of the Chinese help to Viet- 
_ Minh would provoke a direct American action, and, more, the 
_ possibility of air and naval attacks over the Chinese mainland. 
In their mind this warning was supposed to be sufficient for deter- 
ring the Chinese Government from helping Ho Chi-minh’s forces. 


god of war to decide. Anyhow, the French staff thought they were t 
in a position to kill, with massive air and artillery support, a 
great many enemy soldiers, and to disorganise these big units 


Unfortunately, the strength of the Viet-Minh had been widely 


sibilities BE a Peta nation which is mean to 
of the free world against communist imperialisn 


almost a free hand to the French delegation in he 


quences of this abdication seem today enormous. 


over Indo-China. Having refused to come to our help 1 
badly needed it, the United States cannot now claim the 

aim of the defence against communism and veto. France fo 
in Indo- China for a modus —— a modus s vivendi sie 


trast iid his previous sdenoiiiau: pics 
The whole story of the pens ee about allied chances 

in the negotiation, of the French request not being granted by 

her great allies, and of the failure of the American leadership— _ ‘ 


all this has brought the western diplomacy ; into the worst position 


in regard to the east it has ever known since the beginning of the 
Korean war. It does not concern only the problem i in Asia. Mr. 
Dulles had, in the past, succeeded in establishing a close connection _ 
between the French wishes for an Indo-Chinese peace, and a rapid 
ratification of the E.D.C. treaty. This connection has totally dis- : 


appeared. The constant American pressure which influenced or was" 


The western policy-makers were sure, at the time, that both - 


Moscow and Peking were looking for a breathing space and that 
they feared nothing more than a spreading of the war in Asia 
in which they might sooner or later be involved. This calculation 
was probably somehow true. But the United States and their 


* _ allies seemed to be unable to face the consequences of the kind ai 3 
e of blackmail they were trying to put across the communist bloc. 
4 - When it became clear that it was no longer possible to hope to 


hold Dien Bien Phu, the French command asked for a temporary . 


help from the aircrafts of the 7th U.S. fleet, now patrolling in 
the Tonkin gulf. The French Government and the U.S. Vice- 
President Nixon and Admiral Radford, chairman of the American 
joint chiefs of staff, favoured the request.. The American Cabinet 


_ was rather hesitating. Finally, they left the decision to the British. 


The English refusal put an end to all the discussion. 


x 


“American ‘Rebuff hee eet pa 
$ -It-is- plainly understood now in Paris, afi some rather con- 
fering days with very poor information about what was really 


happening, that-the main responsibility for having rebuffed the 


French request was more American than British. President Eisen- 
. hower was not absolutely obliged to ask for an English approval; 
and he might have by-passed it. 
in the same circumstances President Truman would have acted 


& against the Indo-Chinese war, which is still supposed to be a 


colonial one, and against any new commitment of American soldiers 


otherwise. But there was a big movement in American opinion 


“Some people go on saying that — 


supposed to influence French policy has Beatie es This might - 
be a death blow to the European arty. 

The lesson of all this is that you have to ‘choose sated a policy 
of conciliation and a policy of firmness. The one which has been 
followed was a policy of conciliation with the ic acne of the 
policy of, firmness. We ba Peo bante 
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be hardly been a month in which the news from Palestine has failed 
“@to make the front pages of the newspapers. Arab against Jew, 
KF Arab against Briton, Jew against Briton, and now, once more, Jew 
and Arab—the constant factor is conflict. It is perhaps worth while to 
-ask ourselves what are the reasons for this seemingly permanent crisis 


in the Middle East. 


_ May 1949, a year after it had 


_ in the Middle East. 
- brought peace. As far as Israel 
and the Arabs were concerned, it 
_ did no more than bring the fight- | 
ing to an end. Today, five years 
later, there is no peace between 


must be said that there is not 


of their fellow members of the 


> followed not by peace but by the 
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established after months of hard 
_ fighting—bitter, physical fighting 
on the hill-sides of Palestine; and 
_ verbal battles, just as ruthless, in ~ 


tables and in the lob 


United Nations. The Arab armies 
could not crush their enemies, and 


_ Israel was admitted into member- 
ship of the United Nations. A 


_ Jewish capital and officially there 


- It is now six years since (on May 14, 1948) the Jews of Palestine 


proclaimed the new, State of Israel. The first result of that 
proclamation was a war with their Arab 


neighbours. Israel was 


lem ino 


| INCE the British armies entered Jerusalem, in 1917, there has. 
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Race Relations | 


ah se ae HH. S. DEIGHTON on Israel and the Arabs | 


peoples of the Middle East because they refuse to forget their own © 
quarrels-in the face of what seems to us to be an overwhelming common | 
danger. It might be more useful to try to understand them. 

It must first be said that although this is very much a matter o 
feeling, we cannot say that it is all just an emotional affair. There are 
real fears on both sides and these fears are not merely things of the 
imagination. There is a good deal of justification for them in fact. For 
example, the making of Israel was the work of the Zionist Movement, 


_ and Soviet Russia has been almost if not quite consistently, the enemy 


of Zionism. Yet, though it may be true that the Israelis, like the rest 
of us, have every reason to fear 


the Pee ase the ee :. 
ies of the 


finally the United Nations, acting 
through its official mediators, 
brought about an armistice. In | 


come into being, the Republic of — 


new State had come into being» 


But the armistice has  not- 


Israel and her neighbours (and it 


much likelihood that a treaty of 
peace will even be discussed 
among them). Unlike the majority 


United Nations, not one of the 
Arab. states has officially recog- 
nised the existence of Israel. 
There is no Arab diplomat in the 


.is no coming and going across the 
frontiers. The war has been 


unbroken continuation of the atmo- 
‘sphere in which it was begun. There is, in effect, a state of war without — 
any large-scale fighting, although, as we have recently seen, there have 
__ been plenty of frontier incidents which have sometimes looked very © 


- much like pitched battles on a small scale. 


-_ So the problem of Palestine, which gave so much trouble to the 
British Government in the years before and just after the last war, is 
with us still—in a different and an even more dangerous form. Then 


the British Government’s anxieties were not only due to its concern 


for the well-being of Palestine, which was under its care. It was con- 
‘cerned, even more perhaps, because the unsettlement there seriously 
threatened the peace and security of the whole Middle East. And the 
‘Middle East, as well as being a source of almost unending supplies of 
oil, is for other reasons, too, one of the strategic keys of the world. It 


is always very much in the minds of statesmen and their military 


visers at times of high international tension—such as existed in the 


international. communism, it is 
certain that Israel and its peoples 
would be utterly destroyed—and 
at once—if the Arabs had their 
way. - 

On the other hand, it is of 
course impossible to deny the 
essential justice of a good deal of 
the Arab case. Unless we accept 
the view that the Jews are in some 
sense a special people, in a way 


c 
a 
” 
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special kind of treatment—either 
because of their religious history 
or because of their recent suffer- 


the Arabs would say that they are 
mostly Moslems and cannot be 
expected to feel about the Jews 
as many Christians do (although 
they do not despise them) and 
that they have a much better 
record than. many European 
peoples as far as anti-Semitism 
goes. As indeed, they have, or 
have had until very recently. 
Further, Israel, a Jewish State, 
has arisen upon soil which had 
been Arab for more than 1,000 
years, and it claims Jerusalem as 
its capital, a city which is almost 
as much a Holy Place to Moslems 


nd 


‘as it is to Christians and Jews. 
So the very existence of the State 
poe of Israel is evidence of a mon- 
_strous injustice in the eyes of most Arabs. Still more important, perhaps, 
it is a living memorial to their own weakness and an unhealing wound 
in that most sensitive of all spots in the mental anatomy of consciously 
nationalist people—their self-esteem. . 
I should be prepared to guess, fairly confidently, that all this great 
and growing bitterness will not again result in outright war. The Great 
Powers of the west, although they sell arms to both Israelis and Arabs, 
cannot afford to allow them to go to war with one another. America, 
France, and Britain are just as much concerned to have a stable Middle 
East today as Britain was twenty years ago. These three powers haye 
‘declared that they will not allow Israel’s frontiers to be altered by force 
and I am sure that they will stand by this, if only because it is in their 
own interest to do so. But there is very little chance that this enforced 
peace will bring any improvement in the feelings of the two peoples and 
so in the relationship between them. The bitterness on the Arab side 
runs very deep and, as things are at present, the least sign of a readiness 
to come to terms with Israel would be enough to bring about the fall 
‘of any government in Iraq, Syria, or Egypt. It was just such suspicions 
that he was an.appeaser towards Israel that brought about the assassina~ 
tion of the late King Abdullah of Jordan. 


which entitles them to expect a. 


ings at the hands of Hitler. But | 


There has been plenty of neces on the Jewish eae too. 
of that was before the creation of Israel and it was directed at the 
British who were then still the rulers of Palestine. The position of 
Israel today is by no means an easy one. The armistice has left her 
with frontiers which look ridiculous on the map and which must be 
a persistent source of anxiety to the Israeli generals. She is still depen- 


dent on outside economic help, most of it American. There is meen at" 


very unusual in that situation, but Israel is further from being self- 
supporting than any other independent state in the world and her 
position has fairly been described as an economist’s nightmare. Yet she 
has found room for nearly 750,000 newcomers since 1948, her people 
_ have shown the disciplined courage, efficiency (as well as the ruthless- 
ness) of the Great Powers themselves in what seemed like a war against 

great odds—and she has built a nation of 1,500,000 people. 

The Jews of Palestine, by all the accepted standards of successful 
nationalism, are a strikingly successful people, which the Arabs are not. 
And in this fact, I think, lies one reason—only one, although an im- 
portant one—for the depth of Arab feeling. The Zionist Jews have 
succeeded and the Arabs have so far failed in the task which has 
seemed increasingly important to men all over the world, for more than 
100 years: the Israelis have created a small but efficient nation state 
which has compelled respect for the discipline of its people, their 
fighting qualities, andthe skill of its diplomacy. All this is, I 
think, at once a blow to the Arabs’ sense of security and to their self- 
confidence. 


Like inoat all other oriental peoples the Arabs have reacted to the 


years of domination by western powers with a nationalist movement. 
Some of these peoples, like the Russians in the eighteenth century, the 
Japanese in the nineteenth and the Turks and, now perhaps, the Chinese 
in the twentieth, have succeeded in adapting their societies to the new 
world which has been brought into being by western techniques, and 
they have converted themselves into powerful and, therefore, respected 
nation-states. To do this has seemed to be the way of political salvation, 
and the Arab national movement has been far from successful in doing 

_ it. With British help in the first world war, the Arabs overthrew their 

- Turkish masters, only to find that French and British tutelage had for 
the most part replaced Turkish rule, that their own intense rivalries 
were an obstacle to Arab unity and, above all, that the victorious allies 
had taken steps to set up in their midst the nucleus of a new state—the 
future Israel, composed for the most part of a people who already 
possessed the superior western techniques. 


The origins of both Ziopiss and Arab nationalism are to be found 


. The EF uture of the 


AST week was ae fifth anniv ersary of the Council of Europe, and 
as I shall be going to its next meeting I should like to tell you 
what this organisation is, and how it can help to sort out some 
of the tangles in international affairs. The Council of Europe 

is, if you like, a kind of parliament of fifteen west European countries, 
which meets at Strasbourg about twice a year. It consists of a committee 
of Ministers of the fifteen member governments, including our own, 
and an Assembly of members of parliament nominated by each of the 
| mational parliaments. Our parliament nominates eighteen members from 
__ the Conservative, Labour, and Liberal Parties. It works on a two-way 
traffic of ideas. For instance, sometimes the Ministers will put a propo- 


with their advice and comments. Sometimes it is the other way round 
and the Assembly puts ideas up to the Ministers. In this way there is 
ample opportunity for an exchange of views between those who speak 

only for themselves in the Assembly and those who, like the Ministers, 

are responsible to their governments. 

% - But why, you may ask, do you need a European Assembly when you 
= have national parliaments to do this kind of thing? And is it not a 
little dangerous that governments should have ‘to do as they are bid 
_____ by an independent group of European politicians, however eminent they 
_ may be? Some people may even nurse the uncharitable thought that the 
Strasbourg Assembly is little more than a et de od aps outing for 


sition to the Assembly and ask them to chew it over and come back 


-doms. Various agreements, too, have been 
when living or travelling abroad. M 


European tec 
building 1 ‘up snch, a material 


several consequences “of this, reste European 
to Neen ete growing sees as a a set . 


conflict j in 1 ae Middle East we need to ‘yt to see it in ean 
not in the context-of the struggle of Russia and the west. — Z 
Europe’s racialism—which made up in intensity of feeling fo: 

lack of evidence to support its doctrines—aggravated the di sion 
among the Europeans themselves and drew hatred and persecution upon — 
the Jews, especially in Russia and eastern Europe. The Zionist move-_ } 
ment—a nationalism similar to many others—was one result of these 

persecutions. It sought to draw together the scattered Jewish peoples 
in self-governing nationhood in their ancient Biblical homeland— 
Palestine. Yet although the objects of the Zionists had much in common 
with those of oriental nationalists, like the Arabs, the great majority of | 
the Jews who went to Palestine and founded Israel, in 1948, were — 
European in outlook and skills. Today they form a vigorous, western © 


type of society planted firmly in the Middle East.. So it is hardly sur- _ y 


prising if they seem to their Arab neighbours to be another threat of 
foreign domination. A spokesman of the Israeli Foreign Ministry said 
‘only this week, that the ‘ ‘policy of keeping Israel’s gates open to any 
Jews in need of a home. . . is Israel’s raison détre’. To most Arabs 
this can only mean that there is a permanent danger that pressure of 
population will make Israel expansionist, and they will not forget that _ 
a large part of the Israeli population possess the skills which have i in the: oe) 
past made European expansion so successful. ; 
The real problems of Palestine—or rather of the area that we used to 
call. Palestine—are much too deep for easy solution. They interest us. 
materially because of the strategic importance of the Middle East as 
between Russia and the west. They ought to interest us, too, because — 
they are a reflection of that conflict of races which, to half the world at — 
least, is more important than the differences of Russia and those who 
fear her. They are all the more acute because men—taught by Europe 
—persist in seeking salvation in the nation-state. They afford a striking 
illustration of the difficulties that arise from this predominance of 
nationalism, and they might well go on until men find something to. put 
in its place—Home Service re FSS ais ¢ oH ae 


es 
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Council of Europe — 


ed 


ees, My. ANTHONY NUTTING, Joint Parliamentaky Under-Seeretary of State ov Foreign Affairs 


2 Se. 


‘aeriibtie of iiimont at the taxpayers’ expense. It is true that we all ee 
-have national parliaments which exist to influence Ministers; but that 


does not mean that it is unnecessary or undesirable for European M.P.s 
to meet together to try to bring their collective influence to bear upon 


their governments. And let me make it clear that the Council of Europe 


is not a parliament in the sense of the House of Commons, whose aires ? 
are binding upon governments. The Committee of Ministers can, and — 


sometimes does, reject the advice of the Strasbourg Assembly; and even ic 


if the majority of the Ministers pear with its advice, ‘no government — 
is bound to follow it. : i 

You may say: ‘ Surely this is no more than a talking shop?” ‘And. 
if that is so, why don’t we scrap it and stick to things that really ie? 
something, like Nato, which looks after our defences?? igi et 

I can best answer these questions by describing some o. ba = 
that the Council of Europe has done, or at least been ir ental in 
starting. The European Convention on Human Rights resulted from th 
initiative of the Council of Europe. The Convention sets ake oe 
mission of Appeal to which complaints can be brought ete: tS ie 
the fifteen member-states fail to uphold the essential dem cw k 


> 


social, medical, and educational benefits to natior 
aamice cgaas (ae Cok atte 


Assembly. It was 
2 Democracy was 


o the family of ’ free | European nations, when the 
ublic eee a member in 1950. And recently a 
of the Assembly. has produced a most useful independent 


of Germa: ink eduction fad ie tee % 
rces will be subject to the approval of the directing Autho 


- Defence Community. But of course when these plans were co 


their purpose was not limited to the fusion of basic industries or mili 


establishments, important though these are. It was envisaged that 


tion which we hope will contribute to solving the problem 


Saar, which has for so many years been a bone of contention 
Germany and France. 
can the Council of Europe do in the fae Its purpose, its 
d aim, is to promote the unity of Europe. It has done much to 
nd. But can it do more? It cannot tear down the iron curtain and 
oan reunite. the whole continent. But what the Council of Europe can do 
i aM is to be a kind of focal point for the unity of all free Europe. One would 
meyer expect that the nations of free Europe should all approach the 
ee goal of a united Europe in the same way. Some prefer the idea of a 
a coalition between sovereign states, like Nato. Others want to go further. 
_ They want to associate together upon a basis of federation. They believe 
that in certain spheres there should be a controlling authority operating 
ce independently of national governments and parliaments. 
a An example of this is the Europe Coal and Steel Community, which 
consists of France, western Germany, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, 
Bead: Italy. The European Defence Community will extend this principle 
to the armed forces and armaments production of the same six countries. 
The effect of all this will be that no one government can exercise com- 
zB _. plete control over its coal and steel production. or over its armed forces 
or. armaments industry. This control is exercised by a European 
_ Authority and a parliamentary assembly working on the principle of 
Majority rule. To give an example, Belgium cannot raise or lower her 


ie Ps 


coal or steel prices ‘without the approval of the European Authority for | 
Coal and piel: ae under the ages © Defence Community a 


a 


é 


ROM the little white ante-room ihetess was a good view down 
the Nile, so as I waited to see Colonel Nasser I sat on the 
window sill and tried to make up my mind what I expected. 
That was just a month ago, so I already realised that he was the 
Strong man of Egypt, who had virtually taken over from General 
Neguib. I knew that he was the son of poor parents, that he had become 
a soldier early in life; I knew the had made some pretty devastating and 
violent criticisms of Britain. I was not much looking forward to this 
_ interview; I had unpleasant visions of being shouted at by a brusque 
military dictator, of being used as a vehicle for a few selected insults 

to my country. 

Then his aide, a very young, very tired major, came out of Nasser’s 
office; he yawned, apologised, and explained ‘ We were up till three 
again last night’. I was shown into a small bare office with a wooden 
. desk, half. a dozen chairs, and a metal filing cabinet on the top of 
which was a chipped plaster cast of General Neguib; it was like the 

office of a junior civil servant. The man who came over to greet me 
was big and rather shambling; certainly, in spite of his English officer’s 
_ uniform, ‘not a*very military type. But, what was most surprising, 
he was friendly in a rather diffident but avuncular way. 

I spent some time with him, but somehow it never degenerated into 
ne. an interview; it was always a conversation in which he asked questions 
Ret as well as answered them, in which he tried out his ideas on me, rather 

than laying down the law. About the Anglo-Egyptian dispute over the 
Canal zone he always spoke rather apologetically, as one might talk 
to a distant cousin about a regrettable and complicated lawsuit over 
__-grandpapa’s will. The dispute did not seem to block out of view all 
other topics for him, as it does for most Egyptians, so I asked what 
: would happen when the old quarrel was finally ended. He smiled 
rather ~ confidentially and said: ‘There would be a great political 
vacuum in this country’. It was from then onwards that I began to 
a some measure of the man and of his ideals. For him, I gathered, 
the Canal dispute was an obstacle to remaking his country. He is proud 


Egypt and ashamed ‘af :nuch that it has done. He wants the country 
up ‘its: ae, fron a local, sees. and see its full destiny in 


would lead ultimately to a political federation of the six countries. 

You may ask, if only six of the fifteen nations in the Council of Europe 
are prepared to go along with a European federation, is there not a 
danger of a split between them and the remaining nine? I do not think 
there is much to fear on this score—always provided that the com- 
munities of the six develop under the umbrella of the wider associations 
of free Europe. And this is where such bodies as the Council of Europe 
and Nato come in. And here we, in this country, have a special task — 
and responsibility. I am glad to say. that it was as a result of a British 
lead that the Coal and Steel Pool have agreed to hold regular joint | 
meetings with the Assembly of the Council of Europe—that is, the six 
with the fifteen. We are in close relations with the Coal and Steel 
Authority in Luxembourg, and only the other day Britain agreed to 
enter into a permanent political and military partnership with the 
European Defence Community. I hope that when the Defence Com- 
munity comes into existence arrangements will be made for regular 
‘meetings between it and the Council of Europe. 

In this way we and all our fellow members of the Council of Europe 
can ensure that we do not get out of step with one another. In this way 
the Council of Europe can be the parliamentary assembly of free 
Europe, in which both the six and the nine can work together with a 
common purpose. The Council of Europe has already five years of solid 
achievement behind it. All who seek peace and freedom must hope that 


it will continue-to play this essential part in rebuilding European unity 
and eS. —Home Service 


Colonel Nasser: Strong Man of Egypt 


a ee WILLIAM CLARK gives a personal impression 


association with the west. But first he intends to settle. that quarrel, 
more or less on his terms. 

The subject he kept on coming back to was the corruption of 
Egypt, the corrupt press (and he showed me a list of government ser- 
vants bribed by one Cairo newspaper), the corrupt political parties who 


.hid their corruption behind pseudo-patriotism and denunciations of | 


Britain. His heavy, rather sad, face lit up as he told me of his plans 
for changing all that, for purging the press, for purging the parties, 
for setting Egypt on a new path. The contempt with which he spoke of 
the old regime, the old pashas and politicians, made me realise that 
Nasser is only in his thirties, and instinctively distrusts his elders as 
people who have become accustomed to corruption, habituated to 
intrigue. There, I believe, were the seeds of the conflict with General 
Neguib. Nasser obviously respected the General, even admired him, 
but also somewhat discounted him—an old man (Neguib is fifty-three, in 
fact) too attached to the old ways, the old parties, the old system. 

As I left I tried to make up my mind what sort of a man I had 
been talking to. A fanatic? There was too much willingness to listen » 
and argue. A liberal reformer? There was too inflexible a determina- 
tion to change by force what he thought needed change. A man with 
a mission? That is perhaps the nearest: there was something in Nasser 
of the Puritan revolutionaries of our seventeenth century, the hatred 
of the corrupt court, the determination to purify society; and there was 
something, too, of the Cromwellian belief that a good soldier is more 
honest than even the best politician —Home Service 


Children and Films: A Study of Boys and Girls in the Cinema (Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, Dunfermline, Fife, 10s. 6d.) is the report of an 
investigation by Mary Field, the Executive Officer of the Children’s Film 
Foundation, into the reactions of young people to films of different types. 
The method of enquiry was to photograph a group of children in the 
audience by infra-red photography, so that it was not conscious of being 
photographed, during the showing of various pictures. The report contains 
copies of these photographs together with comments upon them. One of 
the main purposes of the investigation was to afford guidance to thor 
engaged in making and exhibiting films to children. 
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The Queen's Return 


HIS week-end Her Majesty the Queen il H. R H. the Duke of | 


Edinburgh will be welcomed back to London after their long 
tour of the Commonwealth. No such tour has ever been 


undertaken before by any reigning sovereign, involving, as it. 


did, the circumnavigation of the globe. It is probably too early yet to 
assess the. value of the tour, but no loyal subject can fail to appreciate 
the devotion to duty displayed by the Queen and her husband. The 
strain must have been immense. It is remarkable how in these days of 


strictly constitutional monarchy the glare of publicity beats un- 
remittingly upon the Throne. Even a Prime Minister may be granted a 


little private life; but the few leisure hours of royalty are watched, 
commented upon, and even photographed. The press is prolific with 
gratuitous counsel. No doubt all this is unavoidable, but, together with 
the wearing work imposed upon royalty, it must strike a chord of 
sympathy in all except the hardest-hearted. 

The tour has clearly not been without its difficulties. The political — 
atmosphere in the West Indies and in Ceylon was obviously delicate... 
Soon after the royal arrival in New Zealand a terrible railway disaster — 
occurred that cast some gloom over that. loyal country. In Western 


Australia the Queen had to curtail her activities, under official advice, © 


because of an outbreak of poliomyelitis. On the. other hand, there were 
delightful and enjoyable experiences, The visit to Tonga where Queen 


_ Elizabeth renewed her acquaintance with Queen Salote, a sharply-etched 
figure at the Coronation ceremonies, must. have . been one of these. — 
‘When the royal visitors reached these Friendly Islands a black cloud. ~ 
heralded rain. ‘Oh dear’, Queen Salote is reported to have said, ‘It 
- couldn’t surely be another Coronation day’. Later the royal couple 


sat on stools and contemplated with equanimity 4,000 sucking pigs and 
an array of beautiful waitresses in grass skirts. In New Zealand so wide 
was the public enthusiasm that many remote corners, which the royal 


visitors could never see, were gaily and lavishly decorated. The Prime 


Minister of New Zealand in a royal toast confidently asserted that the 
greatest days of the Commonwealth lay ahead and repeated a saying of 
one of his predecessors: ‘Where Britain goes we go: where Britain 
stands we stand’. 

No one can, of course, measure what the future of the Cosnntementh 
will be. Already, since the first world war, it has passed through a 
revolutionary phase, which has not always been realised by our American 
friends or by others who have not made a detailed study of the consti- 
tutional changes in the past forty years. At present it is no doubt one of 
the most heterogeneous collections of states loosely linked by loyalty to 
its Head in the political history of mankind. We are living, too, in an 


__ age when colonialism is on the decline. The last war released a flood of © 
_ mationalist passions, especially in the Far East. Asia has been torn by 
war; Africa is a powder keg. British governments, regardless of party, 


have been conscious of the need of marking the ferment everywhere. 
The Times, speaking of the colonies and protectorates in relation to the 
royal tour, has written that ‘hope will come of the assurance that, as 
the unfolding plan of imperial emancipation proceeds, Ministers drawn 
from the ranks of the colony, and responsible to its parliament and 
people, will eventually be accredited to conduct the Queen’s Govern- 
ment there’. In some areas progress will be faster than in ethers. But it 


may well be that if our rulers act with wisdom we in this country will 


retain the friendship of peoples in all parts of the Commonwealth and 


; _ Empire, a friendship of which loyalty to the Throne is the true symbol. 


ate "Foreign broadcasts on I 
CoMMENTS FROM the free world on ‘the Geneva price were -over- 
shadowed by the announcement, on May 7, of the fall of Dien Bien 
Phu. Prior to the fall of the fortress, press reviews ‘broadcast from 
France urged the need to rally the western ranks at Geneva if the | 


_ communists were not to exploit the situation aggravated by western | 


disunity. Among the newspapers urging the conclusion of an armistice 
in, Indo-China, the etiiine independent tei eh was. quoted : 
as follows: ee 4 

We must take the initiative by laying Peake ie conditions i as 


cease-fire in Indo-China. It is up to France, in agreement with her “i 


allies, to propose, not a partition, which has no meaning in present 
circumstances, but a negotiated armistice on the basis of a re-grouping — 
of forces. . . . It is important that we should take the initiative in this 
matter and not the communists, so that a defensive military Becca! is- 
not accompanied by a diplomatic defeat. 


On May 8, M. Bidault put forward proposals at Geneva fon cnet ; 


_ the fighting, but on the same evening a Chinese spokesman at Geneva 


declared that the French proposals could not solve the problem. 

Among the commentators in the free world welcoming the fact 

that M. Laniel’s Government survived its vote of confidence on 

May 6, was The New York Times, which, however, was quoted as 
deploring the implications of the narrow margin of the vote: 

“It is significant of the division of French public opinion that the 

. near-crisis was brought about - by a cising opposition, even in the 


Government’s own ranks, which in turn is split between those. who — “ig 


resent M. Bidault’s appeal for ‘American aid as tending to” ‘ inter- 
nationalise’ the Indo-China conflict, and those who demand peace ar 
almost any: price. Prime Minister Laniel has served notice that he will — 

_ not accept a peace of surrender, and it must be hoped that he and 
M. Bidault will be able to persuade at least part of the ‘Opposition to 
stand by them in the test ‘that is still to come. — 


The Washington Post and Times Herald, chesaiemnate) on President 4 


Eisenhower’s statement in support of Mr. Dulles’ policy, was-quoted — 


“as pointing out that there was missing from the statement an. acknow- — 


ledgment © of the serious difference with Britain and France that does 
exist. After asserting that the United States had abdicated its cater 
at UNS to them, the newspaper went on: ; ES 
- Britain appears to have turned down a proposal for an ad hoc some g 
east Asia alliance in advance of the Geneva Conference in an attempt — 


to save Indo-China. The British ‘preferred to see what happened at _ 


_ Geneva. They believed—auite. rightly, in this newspaper's. opinion—that — 
the pur pose of a conference is to confer, with a view towards a settle- 
ment. 


‘solution. He was unable to obtain agreement on a military course, and _ 
he was unable to negotiate. Unquestionably these, facts have impaired ” 
the influence of the U.S.A. | - 


In another article sharply critical of U.S: diplomacy at Geneva, the 


newspaper was quoted as saying that the onus for the setback could not — 
fairly be placed on the British, and it went on: + oes 


Britain and France had to assume the leadership Sviuele’ the U.S. 
‘was not prepared to exert. Mr. Dulles could best rescue something — 
from the embers by returning to Geneva with-a realistic mandate from — 
the President, and an expression of support by Congress sed pice net 
negotiations. | a 


surely. ; close the western ranks on a mae Te mappe 
From Sweden several newspapers were quoted as saying that i! 
gress was made at Geneva it will probably be due to Mr. 
had a much freer hand than either of his western collea 
Australia, the Melbourne Age was quoted as saying that the rift] 
Britain and the U.S.A. was not irreparable, though agreement 
America’s policy might have led to irreparable Sonse! 
British view about the risks of military action ir In 
was endorsed by Commonwealth countries. = ~ rr 
Broadcasts from Moscow, China, and other cea: ‘sources 


exulted over western differences and interpreted Mr. Dulles’ departure a 


as a ‘flight’ after his ‘ political defeat’. Acco 
mpi tees from Geneva, HOWEVEDS.. sie Ss Picken 
~The US. coreg has renewed its. < 


‘ Mr. Dulles, his hands tied by the extremists in Congress, _ 
i _was forced to view the Indo-China’ problem only in terms of a military — 


~ 


‘ 


community. of people in- 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE HIGHLAND CROFTER AND HIS FUTURE 

A FEW DAYS AGO was published the Report of the Commission into 
Crofting Conditions which, under the chairmanship of Principal Taylor 
of Aberdeen University, has been at work on this difficult problem 
for the past three years. JOHN M. BANNERMAN spoke of the report in 
“At Home and Abroad ’. 

‘We have now hope’, he said, ‘for a reprieve from the lingering 
death sentence which remoteness and economic conditions have imposed 
on the crofter of the seven Highland counties of Scotland. It is contained 
in this Crofting Report. Half of Scotland’s 19,000,000 acres are in the 
Highland area under survey, but only something like four per cent. 
of Scotland’s population live there today. In this land of rocky shore 
and green islands the crofter has always been the backbone of the 
people—albeit the backbone is now part of an emaciated body. Once, 
centuries ago, the crofter was 
in. a clan» system with the 
benevolent eye of his Chief 
always upon him. Then he 
had good land but not much 
time to work it between the 
clan. fights. 

‘Came sheep and high 
rents and peace, but to make 
room for the sheep the crofter - | 
found himself with the choice . 
of emigration or. of. clinging 
by the eyebrows to rocky 
Jand mainly on the west and 
north coastline. His descen- 
dants- are today’s crofters. 
The report is a humane, 
intelligent, _. comprehensive 
documéntary of. a vexed 
question vitiated by time and 
circumstance; it concerns a 


trinsically valuable to in- 
dustrial Britain and to our 
food ‘production. 

* The report, if acted upon, 
is in the nick of time.-The 
adjective “advisory”, which 
in Scotland’s experience 
seldom stimulates adequate 
action, has no place in the : 

Taylor Committee recommendations. With courage they propose a “new 
administrative body with adequate financial and executive authority ”. 

‘Chief among their recommendations are that this new body to be 
set up—the Crofters’ Commission—should use actively land settlement 
powers‘in crofting counties; should have powers ovér the letting, re- 
distribution, and re-habilitation of crofts; should take over certain 
administrative functions at present under the Land Court; should 
supervise croft husbandry; and should give loans and adjust subsidies in 
accordance with crofting requirements. 

‘On paper this report is excellent. Quick has been the Secretary 
of State’s favourable reaction to it. The crofters in the main will 
like it. Townspeople everywhere will say: “ Yes, we need these crofter- 
fisherman-forester-weavers: the Merchant Navy needs them, our 
Naval Reserve needs them, Highland Regiments need them”. The 
Commission must work hand in hand with local authorities, with the 
Department of Agriculture, Forestry Commission, Fishing Board, the 
Hydro-Electric Board, etc. 

* But the boon and the blessing will be the outlawing of parochial 
interests and rivalries dnd the replacement of these with a com- 


_ prehensive rehabilitation programme for crofting communities where- 


soever they be located. But merely to put the house alone in order and 
leave it inaccessible through lack of roadways or blockaded by a ring 
of high freight charges would be folly. The lack of roads has been 
responsible for the disappearance of many townships and clachans. 

* As a Forestry Commissioner I appreciate the stress which the report 


Stratford Mill, which has been presented to the Blaise Folk Museum, Bristol 


lays on the extension of forestry. This would replace, I hope, the inshore 
fishing which was such a help to the crofter in the old days before 
legislation sold his fishing grounds to big business. As a member of 
the North of Scotland Hill Lands Commission I have great hopes 
that the Crofter Commission will enable extra cows and bullocks to be 
kept by the crofter, by stimulating the winter feed production, particu- 
larly of silage, and by lengthening the grazing period in the summer by 
grass rejuvenation ’. 


“GRANDFATHER HASSELL’S MILL’ 

Part of the Chew Valley in Somerset is being flooded to make a large 
new reservoir. On the land required for this stood an old grist mill, known 
as Stratford Mill, which for very many years has ground corn for 
local farmers. This mill was presented to the Bristol Folk Museum and 
has been moved and re- 
erected in the grounds of 
Blaise Castle, near Bristol, 
whére it is now open to the 
public. The mill is well 
known to MARY NOBLE be- 
cause her grandfather owned 
it and she can remember it 
from her childhood ‘days. 

“Grandfather Hassell’s mill, 
which goes back to the eight- 
eenth century, was very 
simple and old fashioned’, 
she said in a talk in the West 
of England Home Service. 
‘ The machinery was made of 
apple-wood. The huge wheel 
that turned the-stones to grind 
the corn was covered with 
moss. Around the mill were 
large» trees—a great, roof- 
high sycamore, a-=group of 
age-old box trees. On the 
walls of the mill were mosses 
and tiny ferns. There was a 
little yard where the farmers’ 
carts would come bringing 
grain. And there were always 
ducks and geese, and many 
wild duck. And there was 
simply an army of cats. 

‘ The living-room of the house, as I remember it, was long and lofty. 
The Victorian fireplace was flanked by two enormous cupboards, ceiling 
high. The one large window looked out on the garden. In this room 
you were acutely conscious of the communion between house and mill 
—the sound of the ancient apple-wood machinery in the mill on the other 
side of the wall, turning with a smoothness not to be found in iron or 
steel, a sound liquid as water. And you could hear the soothing, rhythmic 
rumble of the huge mill stones. The dust—somehow or other—seemed 
to filter through the solid stone wall. There was always meal dust every- 
where. Generations of children have enjoyed thrilling games of hide and 
seek in the old mill building. What better place to hide than the grain 
bins on.the third floor? I can remember digging bare toes into the 
prickly golden barley, peering out occasionally to eye the large wooden 
hoist wheel, which ran on a thick wooden spindle, slung between the 
massive roof trusses. 

‘Tt was impossible not to be startled when the wheel began to revolve 
in response to a new and separate rush of water, set in action by 
releasing a lever on the ground floor. This paid out with astonishing 
swiftness the snaky chain coiled round the scarred axle shaft. And I 
remember wondering how the chain found its way with such certainty 
from the coil into the grooved bond of the wheel. The sunlight coming 
in over the tree tops at the window turned the chain to liquid silver 
dripping from the wheel in a thin, pale stream. In a few moments the 
wheel would stop and begin turning in the opposite direction. Footsteps 
would be heard hurrying up the three flights of wooden stairs leading 


sack of grain which it had brought from below. 
a 7 - *Despite the large household already beneath his roof, visitors were 


- “in house”. The stomach of a calf killed “ handy to May Day”, the 

traditional time for starting the cheese making, was a welcome gift to 

a farmer customer. It was used. to make rennet to turn milk. This 

Whitsun calf was always celebrated by a party. And at it there was 

_ always grandmother's. cowslip wine, made in the previous year from 

cowslips picked in the moist meadows around the mill. “To every 

gallon of water allow three pounds of loaf sugar ”, says grandmother’s 

recipe, “ the juice of one lemon, the peel of two, and one Seville orange, 

- one gallon of cowslip flowers, or pips; to every five gallons, a bottle of 

a and a crust of toasted bread with three large teaspoonsful of 
yeast ”’ 


-FROGMAN 

RonaLpD Mocg recently took an underwater swimming course with the 
Special Boat Wing of the Royal Marines, and in a Home Service talk 
described what it feels like to make one’s first sea dive as a frogman. 


**The water had looked grey on top and comfortless’, he said. ‘ But 


as I slid down feet first, I became 

aware of the change. Below it was a 

pleasant, chalky green, a soothing 

colour impossible to know in the 

bright light of day. I was carrying 

too much weight on my weight 

belt and descending too quickly. 

There was a pain in my ear drums 

as the water pressure ballooned 

them inwards, then I remembered 

the instructions were to swallow 

hard. I did so: there was a click - 
and the pressure equalised; the 
pain went. 

‘I landed gently on the sea-bed— 
first with my feet and then lightly 
with the rest of my body. It 
occurred to me then that one was 
out of place standingeup in this 
undersea world; existence was defi- 
; nitely in the horizontal. Resting on 

a patch of tide-washed sand, I un- 
» hooked the weights on my belt 
____ because I was pressing close to the 
: bottom. Suddenly I knew what it 
was to be free. A few feet from the 
sea-bed I floated. There was no 
weight to my body—it was an 
: extraordinary feeling. 
“For some time I experimented. 
-I found it was best to move slowly, to let oneself be part of, this 
new world, and gradually my breathing became deeper and slower 
_ and my pulse stopped racing. Everything seemed so silent, so utterly 
_ peaceful, yet there was noise. Overhead I could hear people moving 
about in the boat and in the pina Pate was the Grad, thud, thud of 
a ship screw. 
“I checked the bearing and started to swim. A big iron chain, the 
-_- mooring of the buoy to which our landing craft was made fast, came 
into view. A kick with my feet and I was bumping my head against it. 
' Down the curvex of the chain I pulled myself to the bottom. Here it 
was darker and colder. There was a big patch of dark, weed-covered, 
and forbidding-looking rock. I hovered a foot or so above the weed 
jungle. Then I saw my first fishes under water. I do not know what 
they were, probably whiting, but I had always seen them out of the 
water before, when they were dull and lustreless, but here in their own 
| world they were full of colour and poise. In the light filtering from 
. above they shone green, gold, and silver. 
os “ A steady, single pull on the line brought me back to business. I gave 
a single pull back and started to swim, checking my compass every 
few minutes. The forests of weed slipped away behind and the water 
became lighter as it grew shallower. Over long, swelling plains of sand 
___ broken by greyish looking mud I swam, and then I was at the edge 
of the beach. A beach is a fascinating thing underwater. I dallied along 


4 


always welcome. At Whitsun grandfather would kill a home-fed calf 


sas 


_ Frogmen of the Royal Masities walking up the beach after an exercise — - 


_ the edge admiring it. Every pebble seemed to shed a different 


to the top floor. The miller hat arrived to release ee chain from the o ‘hu 


morning air. Rate pee y 

*“ You can vit your Li ate the instructor, and we were 
all glad, for the ere is the frogman’s trademark: it meant that we 

chad passed our test’. =e y 


> . * ~~ 


uiiewes OF OPERA RECALLED” 


_ Speaking of the Moody Manners Opera Company which used to ee * 


at the Old Theatre Royal, Norwich, BASIL MAINE said, in ‘ ‘Past and 
Present’ (Midlands Miscellany) : ae 
In the confidence of man’s estate I have sometimes pene per: 
saying that, rather than give an opera inadequately it is better not to 
perform it at all. I would not have said so as a boy—even if a ty Bags : 
realised how inadequate some of those performances were. = 
* Almost equal to the pleasure. of the opera itself was the « excitement _ 
of anticipation which ran over us in waves as we stood there in the — 
gallery queue. For good humour, ‘good fellowship, and for stories, =i 
there was nothing quite like that queue. It was a friendly club. — 
Suddenly there would be sink sound we had. all been listening for— 
the exaggerated clatter of door- 
bolts being pulled back and the 
doors being thrown open. Then the 
surging rush up the stairs. You — 
would arrange your coat for a 
cushion, and at last there would — 
come the most exciting moment of — 
all, when your heart was liable to 
miss a beat—the dimming of the — 
lights, the mystery of the music — 
stirring to life, and then, for an_ 
hour or so, we were not there at 
all. We were lost. ~ 
- *Tt was all a dream. Yes, in 
spite of the strange things that ed 
to happen. And some very queer 
things did happen. An exceptional __ 
moment of excitement was always 
‘the flashing firework which an- 
nounced the first entry of Mephi- 
stopheles in “ Faust ”. In Norwich, 
Gounod’s opera was always known 
as Forst. “ That was bewiful per- 
formance of Forst last night wunt © 
it? ” “ Ah that that was”. But on 
one sad occasion the firework _ 
* was missing and Mephistopheles 
entered,: unheralded, in the dark. 
“Unforgivable! ” we thought, we 
who were in the know. But Mephi- © 
stopiades (it may have been William Anderson or perhaps Charles da 
Manners himself)}—Mephistopheles had not sung more than a phrase 
‘or two before the firework put in a late appearance, just above his head, 
and nearly choked him with smoke. The rest of the scene was a aan + 


+ 


of singing and coughing. - ie 


“Then there was the performance (by an Italian Conga es 
time) of “Rigoletto” when, in the last act, a stage tree fell and 
landed on Rigoletto’s back | and put an abrupt end to his passionate — 
outpouring. There was no way out but for a couple of scene-shifters 
to come on in their shirt-sleeves. and hold up the ‘tree for the rest of 
the scenes, , 

‘Without saying it in so many words, my parents | . 
understood that, except for Shakespeare and Grand Opera 
was no Seated for a Asi fe of my eigens wees But of bert: tw 


pe upon a time, ‘ll het were  ertily eeeliiend 
a travelling company but, for one reason and ano 
obo out. For “ Maritana” » cession — 

airs “ Turn oe, old Time’ 


Lily of Killamey” seemed 10 peter 0 
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DWARD_ SAPIR, a pioneer letadent of eaten Indian 


eat seaboiet -questions are awe beieatit and Stee dis. 
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into Eskimo?’ To this we might add a further question : 
re you to translate Kant. into Eskimo, could you make an Eskimo 
; “understand ttenten ae.) 
PA great. deal has been written about translation, but, except for the 
blem of Bible translation, comparatively little has been said or 
about problems of translations from the languages. of primitive 


* all. von lose. et aly the finer shades ‘of meaning ane sensibilities of 

_ language, as you do in translation from French, say, into. English, but 
ee lose the entire sense. Thus, it is probably true that if you contort 
“ah ae -Kant’s German text sufficiently, j you can make it come out in Eskimo. 
Ne 
_ philosophical thought. They would feel, rightly, that Kant ees most 
_ of the sees: of ieethe ethics and d polities, 


ine ? ’ Peg jas la ee 


te Re Ncod. for Vatisiate Kasvledge Pe ce ee 


et exactly the reverse of the- problem of the translator of Kant into 
Eskimo. The anthropologist, whose job it is to learn about the social 
relationships, living arrangements, religion, and production techniques 

of primitive peoples, and, today, to learn as well their modes of 
adjustment to western culture, must first learn. to talk to the people he 
__wants to study. Only by speaking, which is in itself a form of social 
interaction and at least to some extent a sharjng of common values, 
can one understand the imagery, learn the motivation, the thought 
patterns, and the moral and ethical values of an exotic society. This 
‘process takes upwards of two years of living with the people of that 
exotic society. It has been said that the process is completed when 
three out of four of one’s jokes are understood by the-local speakers 


pate of the language. One can then come home, one’s field work accom- — 


plished. But now the real problems begin: the anthropologist must 
Ps Sai te) his intimate knowledge of a people and of their social 
- relationships and their ideas into the languages by means of which he 

can communicate it to his European friends and his colleagues. 
‘Before he settles down to his task, he must realise that there are 
Bs several types of translation: and this is just as true of translation from 
exotic: languages as from merely foreign languages. First, there are 
those cases in which the translator must sense and image a situation in 
one language and transfer the meaning of this situation to another 
Citangiage, even if it involves a circumstantial change in the situation. 
~There is, further, that type of translation which amounts to establishing 
cx an ambiguity—a constellation of symbols which can be interpreted in 
__ terms of two different but related sets of referents. And, finally, there is 
that type of translation which involves the explanation of the original 
situation itself. In this case the explanation of the original situation 

4 En ___ and what it meant then and there is itself the translation. 

Minor translations of the first sort-—in which the translator images 
the meaning of a situation in two languages and transfers it—are 
____ sometimes made between English and American novels. I once read an 
English thriller, in England, in which the fact that the heroine is a 
ef lady” becomes obvious to the detective when, in the dark, he hears 
k, In the American edition of the same book, the same lady 
under a street light so that the detective can get a good 
because the accent distinction would be lost on the ordinary 


"of ‘situation | occurs in vastly prac cheered forms as 
and exotic Ops. Records of difficulties that 


~ bee «% , - - 
in aw, ‘ wee ey he 


ee from. exotic See era Nae vaeeraoe that is, whose 


However, the Eskimo do not have a background of western ethical and 


ae ‘The problem of the anthropologist studying a primitive people is 
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; languages, many years ago stated as a matter of faith that 
by you can ef ye oe in the me 2 in any language. To make 


‘Granting that to be the case, who would want to” 


/ 


‘Obviously, the only thing that can be done is to reconstruct the situation _ 


the standard translation reads literally, ‘Do not judge anyone lest — 


missionaries have encountered while erarmtatin the Bible into exotic a 
languages" abound in examples. Nahuatl, the Aztec language, is one | 

among many which have no passive construction. In preparing an — G. 
Aztec Bible, then, the problem arises, how does one translate ‘Judge 
not that ye be not judged’ ? The Greek text provides no agent which ~ 
can be transposed for the subject, and Nahuatl cannot under any 


circumstances make the admonition without an agent as subject. se 


and then say it in the other language, with another set of concepts. 
In Aztec it reads: ‘ Judge not that God may not judge you’. In Tiv, a 
semi-Bantu language of Nigeria which also lacks the true passive, — 


someone judge you’. It would seem that the linguistic problem of % 


translation raises even ‘theological problems, _ * 


Implying Social Distinction fee An 
Again, in translating the Bible into. other Mexican Indian languages e 
such as Mazatec and Tarahumara, or indeed into Japanese, the verbs 
demand endings with implicit indications of social status. What 
degree of rank or social distinction should the translator imply between 
Moses and Pharaoh, between Jesus and the money-changers? i 
_ This sort of translation, of envisaging a situation in two iengusues 
and cultures, then transferring it from one to the other, is the usual 
sort when the ‘purpose is to tell a story or to implant points of dogma 


_ or argument. It is inevitable and perhaps unimportant that, in such <a 
translation, one loses the flavour of the original. foe 


This is somewhat different from the type of translation in which a 
single situation is meant to convey several meanings, depending on the 


. culture and the prejudices, shall we say, by which it is interpreted. A 


couple of years ago, there appeared a most unusual and pleasing book 
called The Palm-wine Drinkard by Amos Tutuola, a young Yoruba 


writer. It was written in a combination of school-boy Engiish, officialese, 


and West African pidgin, drawing on the vast store of West African 


folk tales for its incidents. The Palm-wine Drinkard might have been ~ 


a happy accident: I have heard people with more than a superficial 
knowledge of Nigeria say that it was ‘ the same sort of thing that any © 
Lagos Yoruba could talk’. Reviewers agreed, however, that it showed 
a highly interesting and original mind, but few mentioned the possi- 
bility that Tutuola might become a serious and important writer. But 
within the last month or two, Amos Tutuola’s second book, My Life in 
the Bush of Ghosts, has appeared, Here, instead of West ‘African’ folk 
tales told by an original and interesting man, we have a unique and 
colourful mind expressing itself through a medium which has grown 
out of the ea African folk tale. 


‘Minor Masterpiece of Political Satire’ a 
Tutuola’ s highly original work is difficult to approach without iokae 
for an ‘angle’, Freudians could well spend many enthralled hours 
with it. Persons looking for political propaganda will find it: the 
-account of the ‘ Deads’ administering the Ghosts, for their own good, 
and establishing an education system in which—at great sacrifice to all, 
and through the greatest altruism of many—blackboards and slates are 
made from the bark of trees; this is a minor masterpiece of political 


satire. The folk-lorist could trace many of the events in Tutuola’s 


novel back to their origin in folk tales. But no single ‘ angle’ would do 
him justice. My Life in the Bush of Ghosts is the story of a chase— 
like The Thirty-nine Steps, and just as exciting. The material which 
provided Tutuola with his situations is to be found in the myth of both 
black and white Africa. But these events and incidents have been given 
a new twist: the sea-change which is wrought by art. 

‘To give ofie example of many, the Yoruba have, in common with 
many other West Africans, a belief that a child who is born healthy 
and handsome, but who, Bike a few months or years sickens and dies, — 
is not a real child at all. It is a spirit who has been sent to displace | 
the real child in its mother’ $ womb before birth, os come purposely 


be sacrificed for treatment of the illnesses. Children of this sort—who 
may live several years or who may in fact live to be senile—have a 


i to die’. Sprites—or, to use Tutuola’s words ghosts—of this sort are 
Es heartily hated by the Yoruba. This is, so far as I know, the extent of 
the belief. Tutuola, characteristically, has wondered what the sprites 
who impersonate children do when they are not impersonating children. 
He gives them shape, personalities, motives; he gives them a kinship — 
' eyicnt and a Pee oe nn 


=: Double-Thought Process 


Tutuola presents a definite translation problem to his readers. His is 
not a problem of reconstructing the situations of one language in 


another, such as those we have examined; neither is it a matter of meet at a district electoral college in the district headquarters town, 


translating the social context enacted in one language into another 
language, which we shall examine presently. It is, rather, a matter of 
thinking the culture traditionally associated with one language— 
-Yoruba—in another, English, at the same time thinking a sub-type of 
English culture in Yoruba. The result of this double-thought process, 
especially when it is done by a mind as fertile and fundamentally 


whimsical as Tutuola’s, provides a text which is like a painting in its — 


symbolic possibilities. It can be interpreted in terms of Yoruba culture, 
or in terms of European culture, or still in terms of the New Lagos | 


and Southern Nigeria culture which is now Tutuola’s own. Its mean- | 


ings in all these different cultural milieux are significantly different. — 
Tutuola not only has begun the structure of a new African literature; 


A 


Be x0. despoil the parents and heir etgtioes of the: each which had 40. ee En 


‘special name. They are called ebiku in Yoruba, usually translated ‘born main use in Tiv refers to nae singling out 


But it was just eC 
social situations © very 


special attention. Given the ideas of Tiv so 
fierce and rather brutal egalitarianism, to sange or el 
single him out for special attention. To be singled out, eit ‘ 
or for blame, is to be marked as different from the rest of the p 
a most uncomfortable situation for most Tiv. Tiv leadersh 
being een ous but i in pe: tlie; cromd | ogeniog oe su 


“Oras: was aaee the tet source of area 
were run in this way: each tax-collecting unit, which con 
1,000 people, was to select, to sange, two representatives who were 10 me 


v 


there to sange representatives to go to the Provincial college, who Fee 
would in turn sange representatives to go to the Northern Provinces — 
House of Assembly. I may add that at the district level and above, the. = 
word sange no longer carried the primary meaning of * singling out ’, 
because in the higher colleges, many of the transactions were carried = 
out in a different language, Hausa, and also there were enough persons 
‘present who could make the Tutuola sort of translation—give the word 
used a different meaning in view of the different cultural situation. It 
would have been desirable, though I am not sure it would have been 
possible, for the administrators of the bush areas to strip the word — 
sange of its Tiv meaning, and then, by a process of translation or 
explanation of the entire social situation, give it a new meaning ty = ae 
i 


ae 
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he has succeeded in that even more difficult, and perhaps in the long reference to English custom and to English words. This might have 


run more important, task of making himself insellipible: to two culture © 


_ groups at once. 

This is basically what the problem of translation is: making the 
same ideas available to two (or more) culture groups at once by 
superseding any single culture. Tutuola’s ability to build-in a trans- 

 Jation, as it were, is only in part a result of his being a product of the . 
conflicting forces of two cultures, perhaps three cultures: the golden 
ghost of Africa, the silver ghost of Europe, and the copperish ghost of 
_ present-day southern Nigeria. each of which is irresistibly attractive, 
and all of which are contending for the possession not only of his 
soul but of his body. We may have here a key to the survival or 
revival of all literary works: are they subject to many interpretations; 
can they be translated from the culture of one age to that of another? 
_ Most of us cannot, however, do what Tutuola has done. We must do 
our translation from one culture to another in a much more pedestrian 
way. . % 
B: The third type of translation is to be found not in making a single 
set of symbols available for more than one cultural interpretation, as 
- Tutuola has done. Neither is it in the reconstruction of a social 
_ situation originally manifest in one culture and language in order to 
express it in terms of another culture and language, as in the case of the 
_ Bible translations. This third type of translation is to be found in 
the anthropologist’s or ethnographer’s work: his job is not to under- 
‘stand a situation in an exotic language and culture and then reconstruct © 
it in an English situation: rather, his job is to explain the original 
situation in English. This, too, is translation, but translation of a 
different sort. 

The basic problem of the anthropologist’ s type of translation is 
that he must understand, in an exotic language, a situation of social 
action or of belief or both. He must understand it divided into the 

_ eategories and clothed in the imagery of the people whom he studies. 
- But he must, when he returns to his own world, realise that his problem 
_ is not—as Amos Tutuola’s was—to make this imagery and these cate- 
_ gories available to several sets of symbolic interpretations. Rather, he 
must set out—in English or some other European language—these very 
_ basic categories, and this very imagery, and show that it has meaning 
in the exotic language by using his own. 
Two or three years ago, when one of Nigeria’s several new con- 
stitutions was being implemented, the problem of elections arose. 
_ Let it be said that a great many people in Nigeria understand the 
> ‘meaning of ‘election’ just as well as you or I do. I was at the time, 
oa however, in the rudest section of Tivland, and the notion of election 
Ta was rather a difficult one. to explain in that’ language and to those 
¢ £ _ people. By the way, I did not try. My purpose in being there was to 
discover what they did, not to direct or influence their action. But 


% administrative officers and others did spend considerable time and. 


x 


— * 
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than meets the eye. peat Ep atl a Cag ee ny Se 


effort in explaining to ee Tiv what was happening, and they translated Southern, aia a 


reduced the misunderstanding or, at least, it might have resulted in a 
a more cordial working misunderstanding. ; 

- But before you can appreciate the whole story tiene is Seance 
translation difficulty which must be explained: Tiv were told that the 
purpose of selecting these representatives was that they : should ‘ confer’ — aie. 
to make laws, and the notion of ‘conference’ also presentéd — 
difficulty. When told that they must select people to ‘ confer’, Tiv at 
once asked, with some apprehension, ‘What have we done?’ They — a 
“themselves never confer unless something has happened which needs 
immediate attention and reparation, and the more serious the event, the __ 
larger the scale of the conference. Therefore if they were being asked 
to ‘confer’ and send so many people to the “ conference’, they must 
have done something, presumably something wrong. Nobody knew just — 
what it was. Attempts to explain that Europeans confer so that nothing _ 
untoward will happen remained unconvincing: ‘things are always — 
_ happening that demand conferences. 

Therefore, to these bush Tiv, ‘what they were being asked to do ten 
was to single out some unhappy person to go and confer about some 
- grievous thing that allegedly had not happened. This, you must agree, 
is not a very pleasant or sensible request. Since the Government never 
makes requests without some ulterior motive, there must be 3 ‘more in it 


alll 


Heayy-hearted ipitasen ’ ; Pn Te te 
- What my local group did was to ‘select two. aooaenee of | eues 
eighteen—boys who were not very bright, and were considered plas e ae 
able—and make them go to the meeting of the divisional college. When 
the District Officer saw them and told them they would not do, that 
he wanted responsible elders, irritation began to change to greater 
apprehension: it must be something of very great importance to 
demand first-rate hostages. The two men who finally set out from this re 


, area went with heavy hearts, having made final arrangements for the 


care of their families, not knowing quite what they were in for, but 
feeling that they must do their duty to their villages and lineages. Tiv 
like people everywhere, very quickly learn about matters of. this sort. 
- But seeing their initial quandary tells one a es Beak about } bite 
of translation of ideas. —Third Programme Ppt: Seiad 
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‘Nightingale heard 


and she was plunged 
Ai, Ree in despair. ; : 
‘It _is possible . to 


know a great deal 
about Florence 
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~ VERY unexpected result has come out of the Crimean 
campaign. We look back with pride on the magnificent 
courage displayed by-the British Army, but all over the world 
the Crimean campaign is remembered for Florence 


Nightingale. On what she did in the Crimea 
was built what is surely the most remarkable, 
as it is one of the largest, of modern organisa- 
tions, an organisation which succeeds, as I 
think no other organisation has succeeded, in 
rising above class, creed, nationality, and sex: 
modern nursing. 

In circumstances, Florence Nightingale was 
one of the fortunate ones of the world. She 
was rich, charming, good looking enough to be 
called a beauty, witty, gay, and much sought 
after. A great many men wished to marry her. 
Nor was she indifferent to what she herself 
called the glitter and pride of life. She loved 
dancing; she loved being admired, indeed she 
wrote that she loved admiration too much—it 
was her besetting sin—and she especially loved 
pretty clothes. She was immensely fastidious. 
Yet this was the woman who turned her back 
on everything that makes life pleasant, to dedi- 
cate herself to suffering humanity. 

She did this because she received a call from 
God. The way in which this call came to her 
is extremely interesting. God spoke to her. 
That is to say, she heard a voice, God’s voice, 
a voice outside herself, speaking to her in 
human words. People who do some great work 
for humanity very often feel that they have 
been chosen by God. They are seized with an 
irresistible conviction that God has destined 
them to do a certain work. But very few people 
have the experience which Florence Nightingale 


had, not of an inward revelation but a voice outside herself, speaking 


Florence Nightingale: 


Parthenope, later Lady Verney 


a drawing by her sister 
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portant and interesting habit. She wrote what she called ‘ private notes ’. 
You must imagine what her life was like. When she was a girl her family 
strongly disapproved of her desire to become a nurse. Nurses at that 
time were disreputable, drunken old women. It was thought quite 


impossible, for instance, that any refined girl 
could empty a’ bed-pan, and the idea. that 
Florence, so pretty, so. gay, so much admired, 
should commit social suicide by becoming a 
nurse reduced her mother to hysterics. Indeed 
her whole circle thought the idea was discredit- 
able. She had no one in whom to confide and 
she formed the habit of pouring herself out 
on paper. All she really- thought, felt, hoped, 
all the longings, the despair, the self-criticism, 
all she could never tell a living soul came 
rushing out. When she was older and had to 
battle with officials, to hold her tongue and 
keep her temper, the habit persisted, 

She never kept any continuous record: she 
just seized any piece of paper which came to 
hand, odd pieces of blotting paper, backs of 
calendars, old envelopes, margins of letters, 
Sometimes she dated them, at other times 
not, sometimes she wrote several foolscap 
pages, sometimes a single sentence. Often she 
repeated the samé thing over and over again. 
For instance, when she came back from the 
Crimea she wrote repeatedly ‘I can never for- 
get. I can never forget’. The important thing 
for us is that she kept everything. She was, as 
far as paper was concerned, most fortunately a 
magpie. And this was true of the whole of her 
family. There are boxes and boxes, trunks and 
trunks of Nightingale papers. Not only letters 
(dozens which still survive are marked at the 
top ‘Please burn immediately’), but lists 


of china, measurements for carpets, characters for servants. And this 


to her in human words. The other famous example, of course, is Joan. great mass of material enables us to see Florence Nightingale and her 


of Arc, who heard voices speaking to her telling her to save France when 


she was a girl at 
Domrémy. Like Joan 
of Arc, Florence 


God’s voice speaking 
to her throughout 
her life. She writes 
that during her life 
God spoke to her 
four times, once 
when he called her 
to his service, once 
when she took her 
first post, once. 
before she went out - 
to the Crimea, and 
once after the Crimea 
when her friend and. 


Herbert, had died 
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family as if they had been preserved for us under glass. 


The power of her 
mind was something 
quite extraordinary. 
‘No one who has not 
worked with her’, 
wrote one of her col- 
leagues, ‘can have 
any conception of 
her power ’. I should 
like to tell you a 
story. In 1947 the 
Select Committee on 
Estimates _investi- 
gated the War Office 
Accounts. And they 
were by no means 
pleased. Depart- 
ments had tried dif- 
ferent systems, found 
them unsatisfactory, 
changed and usually 
changed for the 
worse. There was, 
however, one excep- 
tion — the Army 
Medical Depart- 


¥, ab 
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granted, but Miss Nightingale’s lady nurses were sneered at. 


system of cost accounting. had feck put in hie seller <i ae 
indeed and the committee sent out to enquire the name of the man 
- who had put in the system in order that he might be congratulated. — 
The answer came back that the system had been put in by Florence 
_ Nightingale more than eighty years ago. ‘ 

The gift of this astonishing woman to the world was nursing. 
She did a great deal of other work which is of enormous importance 
and interest, her work for army welfare for instance, but her monu- 
- ment is unquestionably nursing. She felt this herself. At the end of 
her life, looking back, she wrote how strange it was that so much 
_ of what she had done had become superseded, while out of the little 


band of nurses she had taken to the Crimea—on the whole ignorant 


and unsatisfactory women—had grown the vast and ee Beewing 
-Onganisation of modern nursing. 

‘Miss Nightingale herself said that she had ‘faked nursing | from the 
sink in thirty years by training and by training character. When I 
was last in America I went to speak at a very large hospital. It was 
a magnificent hospital, splendidly equipped—the nurses’ wing, their 


library, recreation rooms, and so on were nothing short of perfection—_ 


and I said to the Matron that she and her nurses were greatly to be 
envied, She said to me: ‘ You have something we envy you much 
more—you have the Nightingale tradition’. When I discussed this 
with her I found out she meant certain quite definite things. 
all, Florence Nightingale had laid it down that nursing must be a 
vocation. Florence Nightingale did not mean that a nurse should work . 
for nothing or for low wages. Indeed she fought a perpetual battle 
to get proper salaries for her nurses. 
payment used to be, the nurses who went to the Crimea got 10s. a week, 
rising to 14s. at the end of six months, and Miss Nightingale said that 
most of her nurses joined because they were attracted by the money. 


She said, over and over again, that she wished nursing to become a 


: - profession, well remunerated, Money must be the means which enabled 
the nurse to exercise her vocation properly, but not her first object, 
not the reason why she adopted nursing. That must be because she 
had a vocation. ‘ Nursing’, wrote Miss Nightingale, © is of the spirit, 
~a nurse has to nurse spirits as well as bodies’. And with one of her 
flashes of humour she wrote: ‘ A patient is not merely a piece of furni- 
_ ture ‘to be kept clean and saved from injury or breakage ’. 

Nor, when Florence Nightingale spoke of a vocation, did she neces- 
sarily mean a religious vocation. Though she was a profoundly religious 
woman she had no dogmas. She was passionately non-sectarian. From 
_.the outset of her career she fought against religious prejudice. When 
_ she was in charge of the Home for Sick Gentlewomen in Harley Street, 
before she went to the Crimea, she fought a pitched battle with her 
ae committee on the subject of religious tolerance. 
she wrote, ‘refused me to take in Catholic patients, whereupon I 


wished them good morning unless I might also take in Jews and their _ 


Rabbis to attend them. So now it is settled and in print, that we are 
to take in all denominations whatsoever and allow them to be visited 
by their respective Priests and Muftis’. When she was training nurses 
she wrote again and again: ‘ Any woman of any nation of any sect who 
had the requisite qualifications, moral and physical, should be trained ’, 


As the Dean of Elphin said, ‘ Miss Nightingale belongs to a sect which ~ 


is unfortunately very rare—the sect of the Good Samaritan ’. 
_ Of course, she considered nursing skill was of immense importance. 


You must remember that Miss Nightingale really invented the idea - 


that a nurse must be trained. She had seen, she said, patients in their 
own homes killed by the ignorance of their nurses as surely as if they 
had been poisoned. To acquire skill a nurse must be educated. She 
‘must be a superior person. 
Nightingale by her best nurse in the Crimea, a Mrs. Roberts. She 
was a born nurse with immense experience but after the Crimea Miss 
_ Nightingale’ could make no use of her because she could neither read 
mor write. We take the fact that nurses are educated, refined women for 
‘She_ 
gave them comfortable rooms to sleep in, pictures on the walls, she 
sent flowers, though it was thought that flowers came dangerously near 
to over-indulgence. She encouraged her nurses to go to concerts and 
theatres, she got them tickets for the gallery of the House of Commons. 


_ It was her belief that the more cultivated a nurse became, the ba 
a her i interests, the better she would be as a nurse. 


And yet there was always the double thread. There must be tlie 
api. there must also be the vocation. ‘ Cleverness’, she wrote, ‘is not 
_ enough’. The mind must be trained but the character must be trained, 
100. ‘Character’, she wrote, ‘is as important as knowledge. Neither 
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Hospital, where it still is, within the hospital she encounte ed 


men a his time, “actually published a pamphlet. penal ce Nighti1 os: 
Tricor: School. Nurses he said were housemaids and could i 2 ae 
anything but. housemaids. The early nurses had the ‘eyes “Ss 
upon them and most of those eyes were watching for a slip. a 
to be almost perfect, everything depended on them. And we he 
now they were almost perfect and the’ experiment’ resulted i in the huge, a, 


world-wide ‘organisation of trained aareing, as we know it today. 27 ye 
: AS _—Home Service — 


ie House Jae 

‘ Listen, children, to a fairy tale — : oe Bs e > a 
- About a house that vanished; vanished for a fong Guus i. See 
And was found again—where, do you think? "2h a ae 
Under the mountain? On the canyon’s brink? 

In the huge dim room at the bottom of theseam 
No, but the losers searched persistently SRG RE > ot oe 


_ Inall'such places, by the light of sin; 2) 
- Moon, stars. And still, when light was done gre. eae 
- With forever, seemingly, searched the dangerous night, = = = 

Long after they had rorear er for what they bea Bein t: ois. 


ms Yes, children, this j is a fairy tale, “ 2 gle a 
For the fact is that although the ikase Was real Mage sap tah 1 
Enough, the story is too pretty to be true, SASS alta ae 
As I shall tell it. Otherwise you, — ies ae . 
Who are not yet losers, as far as I know, iy a ae 

_ Might begin weighing this Yes, that No; : NG 

__ Soon, what would be left to remind me of a house | vig Sehfi temaaaal 

- Once known by heart, your way, in grace? — ee pe 


ay Fhe loss i is gaa & substitution sips and cng sal 


oe 


mye For what is: the use of finding again he jot 7 

Recognising with delight and a storming passion of relief, 

_ Whilst yourself changed beyond recognition, a ghost * 

_. And a poor specimen at that? There’s grief and grief: 

__. Time may be stronger than the one, I have heard; but one. 
_ Feeds on the heart until, suddenly, — a US Se ee 

_ After years, the structure collapses, from silent ts 4S 
-  _How expect recognition? Reassembled, woodkaly ‘ 

_ Hobbles the once-lithe; tarnished, slow # 

~ And aokgerd, the sword of laughter makes show. “3 


And so I shall not tell the tale that: way, 
But the fairy. way, which after all may, — 
-® — Once given, and received by grave eyes, 
Be stripped of the label Sparkling Lies 
And shown as more true than Sober Truth, 
Wiser than sophistry, more faithful than Death | seieewl 
To’s true-love Lifes. ok ee Se 
_ the house svanishedl a = cage 
. ‘One corn-yellow day. The dead tanitted = Tian ae 
_ Soon the dreamers from hope’s curious s kingdom, 
And quite soon those dreamers forgot thei ir Lets 
And yet, the house was found again, unaltered, ‘ 
“; Calm, on some other corn-yellow day Bet ace ok 
__. In the children’s month. And all who be 
_ Without fuss, making for their places son 
That wonder was still-born as ' 
ring eee, to ee that evga 
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The Anatomy of the English Countryside 


a - The Road Between 


By W. G. HOSKINS 


HEN a Leicestershire man wishes to forget for a time his _—names that go back to the first years of the Anglo-Saxon period 

income tax,.and politicians of all brands, and the hydrogen Two miles ahead of them, out towards the sea, you have another string 

bomb, and the onward march of science in general, he of villages or hamlets situated on a winding road. The history of 

goes for a walk along a few of the hundreds of miles of that little bit of country is simply this: you begin with your old 

- field paths which in that part of England are so numer- 

ous that special guide books and maps are provided for 

them. If he is a Devonian he takes to the lanes that 

run from farm to farm, usually far below the level of 

the fields—almost like. going through a tunnel. This 

difference between field paths and lanes is a funda- 
mental difference in landscape history. 

If he lives in the east of England, in the marshland 
of Lincolnshire, say, between the old villages and the 
sea shore, he will find himself walking along a different 
kind of road again, one that is almost certainly several 
feet above the surrounding land and that hardly ever 

- runs straight for any distance. It makes frequent right- 
angle bends, it curves, but all the time it seems to be 
going somewhere and it has some objective. The road 
from Boston to Wainfleet, roughly parallel with the 
western side of the Wash is, I think, the most difficult 
main road in England for any motorist. It has the most 
appalling bends, in and out of, and between, every 
village. 

There is a reason for this. Roads which are raised 
several feet above the surrounding land and make this 
extraordinary course are ancient sea dykes. Some were 
built in pre-Conquest times by communal labour, by 
villages lying possibly two or three miles back. There 
is, for example, an authentic one in the Lincolnshire 
marshland to the south of Grimsby. Here you have a 
string of- villages running well back inland, ancient 
villages with names like Alvingham and Cockerington 


villages, like Fulstow, Alvingham, and Cockerington, 
at some unknown date, possibly in the fifth, sixth, or 
seventh century, which lie two or three or four miles 
back from the sea shore on slightly rising ground. Then 
the villagers need more land, and they build a dyke, 
a great earthen bank several feet high and many feet 
wide at the top, about two miles ahead of them towards 
the sea. On that dyke huts are erected, which in 
summer are occupied by people looking after the cattle 
grazing on the reclaimed marsh. Eventually these scat- 
tered huts, used only in summer, become villages. And 
in Domesday Book that particular dyke in Lincolnshire 
already has three or four villages upon it. Other villages 
on the dyke come a bit later, at the end of the twelfth 
century and the beginning of the thirteenth. 

You get a good clue from the names of these villages. 
On the dyke you have a very significant name: North 
Somercotes and South Somercotes. There you have it: 
places that started as a collection of summer. huts 
for herdsmen in pre-Conquest days; and already, by 
Domesday Book, some of them have developed into 
fixed villages with, in some cases, a church of their 
own. The old sea dyke has, by that date, been super- 
seded, because the sea is already, possibly, a mile or 
two farther off, and the dyke has become the main 
street of these villages. As you walk along these wind- 
ing roads, you are really walking along the top of a 
causeway built perhaps in the tenth century, or even a 
little earlier than that. Fortunately not many of this 
type of road have become main roads. 

There is a type of grass track which one comes across 
in many parts of England. It is probably ten to fifteen 


e yards wide, grassed over pica between the t two hedges 
from the prehistoric trackways which most people know, in that 
on for a few miles and then seems to peter out. It is obviously not a. 
through route. The clue to what this kind of grass-covered track is is 
provided by a look at the map. You will see that, almost invariably, 
parish boundaries run down the middle of it and it is in fact a mere, or 
a boundary, between ancient Anglo-Saxon townships. It is not a no- 
man’s-land although it is quite wide and apparently unused; because 
_ we know that the custom often was to dig small holes down the middle 
of the track and that at Rogation-tide, when the parishes beat their 
boundaries, a small army used to go out from the villages with spades; 
to clean out these holes and to indicate precisely where the boundary 
still ran; and boys with dogs kept the cattle of the next parish from 
wandering over this line. So these grass tracks are Saxon boundary 
roads: I think one gets them most of all in the Midlands. 
There is another kind of road with the same sort of history but 
~ entirely different to look at: the hollow way or the sunken lane. There 
are a number of splendid examples in Surrey, and one finds them very 
much in the south-west of England in the depths of Devon—lanes that 
run possibly ten to twenty feet below the level of the fields. They also 
have the characteristic that they appear to begin and come to an end 
for no apparent rhyme or reason. Many, possibly most of them, 
_ originate in a double ditch. They are, in fact, extremely ancient boun-_ 
daries, certainly Anglo-Saxon in date, and they are there because two 
landowners, one on each side of this lane which previously had no 
~ existence, dug out a ditch, each man on his own side. The earth from’ 
the ditch is thrown up by landowner A on to his side, making a 
hedge-bank several feet high. Then B on his side digs out a ditch 
_ which adjoins that of the first man, and throws up his earth and makes 
a hedge-bank. The result is that between the two of them you have a 
‘ double ditch eight or ten or twelve feet wide, with banks several feet 
tee on each side. 


- 


A Gane: to Nowhere 
There you have your hollow way or your schtien oaks that is why 
_ it so often appears to begin for no reason at all, and then you open a 
field gate and the thing is ended. It is, in fact, a boundary, which may . 
be a thousand or more years old, between two very ancient estates. I 
_ know one lane in Devon of this kind, which I followed out a summer or 
two ago. I suppose it was ten or twelve feet below the level of the fields 
, on each side. It went back to the tenth century, and probably to the - 
seventh. On the east side of this lane the fields above represented an 
old manor of the Anglo-Saxon kings. On the west side one would have 
climbed the hedge and been on the land of the ancient Exeter Abbey 
which disappeared as long ago as the eleventh century. 

Then there is a totally different kind of road much later in date: 
the road which was created by the parliamentary enclosure movement, 
mostly in Georgian times, roughly between, say, 1750 and 1800 to 1820. 

These roads exist pre-eminently in Midland country, though they go 

right down to the Dorset coast in some parishes. If you look at a map 

or if you are motoring in that kind of country you find that first of all 
the roads run straight. Often they do not go into a village but you get 
your villages down the side roads, and you find yourself motoring along 
a road which apparently has no habitations on it or near it. It is easy to 
imagine that you must be travelling along a Roman road. There is 
none of that sort of aimless wandering of medieval roads and lanes 
that you get in, say, south-western England. 

These roads also have another interesting chakuateriotics they have 
wide grass verges, probably much wider than the road itself, and on 
them in summer you find cow parsley, dog roses, hawthorns, and tall 

_ grasses, until the county council finds its way around and cuts every- 

thing down. If you pace across from hedge to hedge you will find that 
these roads are almost always forty feet across; sometimes it may come 
__ up to fifty. The metal part probably occupies only a third of that width. 
They go back, of course, even in Georgian England, to the days before 
Macadam and Telford and the great road engineers and surveyors. 


Then your unmade roads had to cope with winter mud. We are told — 
‘that by the end of the winter the main road from London to Exeter _ 


over Salisbury Plain was as much as a quarter of a mile wide because, 
as coaches and other traffic churned up the unmade surface of chalk 
and the rain got at it, it. was impossible to carry on the-direct line. 
_ You simply deviated, swept around the great ruts that were axle-deep, 
made a fresh lot of ruts farther out, and by the end ¢ ae winter your - 
main road was of that tremendous width. 

—- 
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‘simply do not want that width, and you have twelve 


- that block of strips, then made a second turn and carried on. ; 


padiies ictal saa for the “fest time since ‘the 


metalled over, adequate for inter-village traffic, and are the 
the ce between twelve feet and his feet i in 5M 


had never foreseen’ dite sort ae Hatha a Save! been er retin it * 
easily. They simply spread themselves over the grass verges and take : 


ground which was laid down as poets property 200 eae oe See e 

5 ae 
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Planned Roads 5% : a, Sees aq 
- Roads of that type, common in erte Midflands =i Fock all the way 


from the Lincolnshire coast down to the Dorset coast—are the result 


of the planners of Georgian times. The parliamentary enclosure com-— & 
missioners drew these roads on a map in pencil or red ink; some of __ 
their maps still survive. The roads have not been trodden out by human 
and animal feet; they have not been hand made, yard by yard, as 
the roads and lanes of other parts of England have been made. They __ 
are planned roads. Often they do not run absolutely straight. If you 
are motoring you will come, between two villages, to a sudden 
bend; you go on for about twenty or thirty yards, and round another — 

bend. The characteristic double bends arise because sometimes the 
enclosure commissioners did not take what looks like the easiest course, 
of ruling lines straight across the map from one village to the next, 
‘or even making an entirely new road not passing through a village. 
Sometimes they laid out the new roads, in the parliamentary enclosure __ 
award, on top of the medieval field paths. The old open fields con- 

sisted of a mass of blocks of strips with few straight lines; it would 
have been almost impossible for a road from village A to village ee 


to have run in a straight line. It goes tolerably straight for a time, 


then it comes up against a block of strips running at right-angles to _ 
it. Clearly, in that kind of economy, you did not plunge straight — 
over those strips. You made a right-angle bend around the head a 
That is why, in many parts of England, you have this quick double 
bend: you are in a car, on a twentieth-century road, travelling along 
the line laid down by a medieval path; possibly even by a Saxon path, 
running through Se ficlds; and often impeded by a block of Stipe.) 
—Third Programas ‘ 
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i oe ‘The Dereon Farm: ict 
- More than the owner has abdicated, the track i> 
Has no direction save a mouldering stack See ore 
And some old water rusting in its trough. = ey i a 
Self-withdrawn as a landscape i ina Sear Ne 
His fields, whose only crop is foresakenness, = = = 
_ Are man’s no longer, have even lost theirmame. = 
The house, a temple raised tohope andlove, = | 
Gapes like a skull, its inmates dust and weed. 
A human presence is its obvious need. 
I am led to ask what part I have in this— =" bay ae.» eee 
For the silence closing in behind my back iste 
Would seem to have chosen me —— eos Reece be Se 
As necessary to save a dying place. — pais = 3 pie ees 
Ppecpentbingaity pied eee ~ a 
_ I would give any blessing I can give, city ee Pe 
If the solitary could comfort solitude thus. = 
But I have other failures to retrieve: ~ ee . 
And what am I myself but an empty house - a2 
Awaiting an unpromised visitor, Styek + ee es 
ye. dt field ieee pete Soph ae 
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ILLIAM PITT the Younger may seem a curious subject 

to choose for the purpose of illustrating the manner in 

which we can know the characters of the past. Probably 

many people think that he completely concealed his 

- character from the world or even that he had no character at all. He 

is thought of as a statue rather than a man, a great statesman perhaps, 

certainly a great orator who uttered one rolling phrase after another 

with an ungainly delivery, ‘sawing the air with his body’, but not a 
man of strong or attractive personality. 

The real Pitt was quite unlike this. As much, perhaps, as any 
other leader we have had, he was the creature of impulse and of 
inspiration. He was to the last degree mercurial: at one 
moment, overweeningly confident and ambitious, he would _2@ 
disregard all possible difficulties, indeed he could hardly 2. 
see them at all; at the next moment he saw nothing 
but difficulties, could think of no way to over- 
come them, and was lucky to: retire in good , 
order, throwing his policies overboard. Parlia- 
mentary reform and Catholic emancipation are /4 
good examples—each of them he took up / 
too lightly, and too lightly dropped. He ran , 
away from opposition to his anti-Russian 
policy in 1791; in the early_part of the next 
year he was.snapping his fingers at the idea 
of any possible danger from the French 
Revolution, but before 1792 was out he 
was in a panic and preparing for war. His | 
policy, especially in war-time, was one long % 
improvisation. He could get up a subject 7 
in a few days: for example, he once shut / 
himself up for ten days with Henry 
Dundas in order to ‘master the complexities 
of the Bengal land revenue. People who get 7 
up subjects quickly do not always leave their © 
mark upon them, but at least it enables them 
to improvise. Moreover, Pitt was not only 
industrious—his mind worked fast. Even his 
enemies, like Lord Holland, admired him for 
his miraculous quickness of perception; and the 
story is told how, when Charles Fox (Lord Holland’s 
uncle) once made a bad mistake in tactics by using an 
argument that no Whig should have used, Pitt saw 
it in a flash. He slapped his thigh and said ‘I will 
un-Whig the gentleman for the rest of his life’. 

But in spite of these wonderful talents, Pitt’s mind 
and habits were disorderly. He stayed late in bed 
every morning, he lost all his correspondence in the frightful litter 
on his desk, and the great administrator of the national finances sank 
thousands of pounds in debt—nobody knew exactly how, but I think 
one can very well guess, for a man whose kitchen is so arranged that 
at any time of the day there is a roast chicken nearly ready to eat, in 
case he should call for dinner, could hardly hope to save money. 

Why. was a man of this chaotically spontaneous character so much 
misunderstood that some historians have represented him as something 
’ scarcely more animated than a statue? Many things explain this. For 
~ one thing, the icy reserve which kept all common acquaintances at a 

distance was deliberate and even necessary. Pitt became Prime Minister 
___at twenty-four, and held the office for more than seventeen years at a 
_ stretch. At one time he was nearly ten years younger than any of his 
__ Cabinet colleagues (incidentally, he was also the only commoner in 
_ a Cabinet of peers). A man so placed has to keep his end up, and 
_ the only way to do it is to make himself out even haughtier than he 


is =~ Pitt was haughty enough from the first). 


thirty : 


? is a very near parallel which helps us to understand this. 
Sir Robert Peel likewise obtained high office in his twenties and held 


reserved, self-contained, and cold. Yet Peel had a warm heart and 


et as ¥ Pe ae os * 7. a”. 
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By RICHARD PARES 


William Pitt the Younger at the age of 
a water-colour by 
' National Portrait Gallery 


‘it, with a very short break, for many years: he, too, struck everybody 
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Pitt had at least lively affections. A Prime Minister, at one of the 
busiest times of our history, cannot take much time for private life; 
but Pitt’s personal relations did not lack intensity. They were confined, 
however, to his closest friends and fellow-workers—he gave himself 
very little trouble about the world outside. One colleague criticised him 
for making no friends, another for giving no dinners, a third for 
answering no letters. When, however, he could detach himself for a 
few hours from business, he showed to his intimates such a ready mind 
and such dazzling charm as made them his slaves for life—we -hear 
of him construing at sight a difficult passage of Thucydides’ which 
baffled even Lord Grenville, himself no mean scholar; at another time, 
taking out a Prayer Book from a bookshelf in a country house 
e library and discoursing easily, though with evident 
>. learning, on the prose style of the English liturgy; again, 

»> at Lord Stafford’s dinner table, talking about Homer 

ww so clearly and with such charm that even the 

ladies were interested. Nobody could tell when 

N one of these exhibitions was going to take 

» place: in Pitt’s life there were no set pieces, 

like the celebrated spectacle of Charles Fox’s 
domestic felicity at St. Anne’s Hill. A Prime 
Minister has no time for such set pieces: a 
Leader of the Opposition, in those days, had 
all too much. 

Perhaps Pitt’s character is puzzling for 
another reason: his heredity. We know 
more about his heredity than about that of 
any other leader in our history, the Royal 
Family always excepted. No other British 
Minister has been the son, the nephew, 

’ and, incidentally, the first cousin of Prime 

Ministers. That sort of thing may happen, 
amongst dynasties of Oriental vizirs, but 
not in British parliamentary life. Pitt’s father, 
the great Earl of Chatham, and his uncle, 
George Grenville, are both well known to us, 
and they differ remarkably from each other. 
From his father Pitt must have derived the 
unevenness of temperament which I have already 
described: the phrase ‘ always in the cellar or the 
garret ’, which was used of one of them would equally 
well have served for the other. These ups and downs 
of mind more than once drove Chatham mad, or as 
near mad as makes no matter: perhaps the effort to 
remain perfectly sane in spite of them was one of the 
things which brought his son to an early death at 
forty-six. Pitt also inherited, or adopted, his father’s extravagance— 
substantially the same story about the series of roast chickens is told 
of father and son. 

Perhaps we need not assign this kind of characteristic to unaided 
heredity; for William Pitt was the chosen companion of his father’s old 
age, and may have imbibed the notion that this was the right way to 
order one’s meals. The same thing, perhaps, may be said of his 
immoderate ambition and his instinct for dominating his colleagues and 
his followers. Perhaps, too, the old man developed his son’s quickness of 
mind, for a boy shut up for hours with a daemonic father like the Earl 
of Chatham could only hope to defend himself if he could parry thought 
by thought with the speed of lightning. > 

But; despite all this, William Pitt inherited the tastes of the slow- 
plodding Grenvilles. For example, his favourite subject was finance, a 
thing which his father never even cared to understand. Chatham would 
never have had the patience to read political economy; he always pre- 
ferred foreign policy, a subject which his son neglected as long as he 
could and, when he turned his attention to it, viewed sometimes in a 
manner which the old man would have thought downright disreputable. 
As Charles Fox pointed out, Chatham would have turned in his grave 
to hear his son describe as ‘ weak and childish’ the idea that one nation 
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e Se nature of ae ‘hat ve House of “Beton sho uld be the | enemy x 
of. Great Britain. In these respects the son of Chatham’s rival, Fox, w 
was more truly his heir than his own son. 


The tastes of a Grenville at war with the temperament of a Pitt 
‘must have produced a curious mixture which not everybody could 


understand. Moreover, Pitt’s ideas and policies were not very easy to 
place—they did not fit well into the accepted categories. When he was 
_a young man entering politics, public attention was concentrated upon 


the struggle between the King and the leaders of an aristocratic Opposi- 
tion. I suspect that Pitt never considered this subject so interesting or 


so important as his contemporaries thought it. His mind was far more 


modern than theirs: he busied himself with such things as finance and 
administrative reform which were, to them, almost technical matters 
on the fringe of politics. On these subjects he was throwing off new 
ideas, or adopting new ideas of others, all the time: if we look at the 
questions of political economy, or even that odious but necessary acces- 
sory to modern life, the income tax, we find that Pitt saw the point 
years, or decades, before most of his fellow politicians. But that did not 
endear him to them: they felt that he ought to have taken a stauncher 
and more consistent part in the good old-fashioned constitutional 
squabble of the day. : 

To add to their distrust, he did not even stand by his own ideas— 
he would not sacrifice his position for them, dropped them when they 
- encountered opposition, and even put them in cold storage for a long 
_ time when the French Revolution made new ideas suspect and gave 
him something else to think about. This added to the confusion—for 
nobody could tell which was the real Pitt—the Pitt who took up reforms 
80 gaily in his youth, or the Pitt who put them into cold storage with 
such alacrity in his middle age. 

- His real character is still further obscured by the misfortune which 
condemned him to spend half his political life at a task which he had 
not chosen and was not fit to handle. All his merits and all his interests 


__were those of a peace Minister; but from 1793 he had to wage a great 


war, and he did it badly. Here the Grenville in him undoubtedly pre- 
dominated over the Pitt, for his father was the greatest war Minister 
we have ever had. To do him justice, it is hard to say why everything 
_ turned out so badly: most of the alliances he made, most of the cam- 


- paigns he directed, were reasonable schemes in themselves, but somehow 


me Towards the Precipice — = S a 


hic r the past an 
no battles. It was this long ‘ 
oratory that made Sydney pei de 
blunderer’. | 

In = end; ao effor was too > much even 


feadleg the country in pantie att it. We ol ae dge 

The frightful strain of waging war against half the worl 
down the refractory and defeatist classes at home ma 
British ees 3 class feel as if it were in a iar of si 


mpa ; 
=Catercheh comunitied ‘suicide ‘ies Romilly wars Whitbre: 
pool had a stroke at fifty-seven; and even Canning did not. 
These men were the victims of the: decades of ees and 


Sr neaientl against Seater. he coal not prevent, -sesponding® to one 


emergency after another with diminished vitality but almost unquench- 
able optimism, his pulse going up from 80 to 120 whenever one of 
the green dispatch-boxes was brought into the room, until, as his doctor — 
all too truly said, he died of old age at forty-six. Pe 
He was on the verge of total failure—few experts believed hat his ts 
ministry could have lasted another month. Yet everybody wept at his 
death; even Charles Fox turned ‘ pale as ashes’. The great diplomat _ 
Lord Malmesbury solemnly vowed that in his whole future life he e 
would always act as he believed William Pitt would. have wished. For | 
a whole political party, almost a whole political class, Pitt became a 
symbol—but a'symbol of what? Each of ‘his disciples posed as his 
true political heir. The reactionaries and the reformers within the Taq 3 
Party each claimed to appropriate the whole of his political mantle. 
Perhaps this proves that his mind was universal; perhaps only that it __ 
was ambiguous. What was his real mind? We shall never know whether 
it was more than a series of responses to circumstances. But at least we 
can believe, as his contemporaries believed, that his struggle with those 
circumstances, whether well or ill conducted, was the labour of a giant. — 
After his death, Charles Fox said that ‘ it seemed as if there were some- 
thing missing in the world’ —Home: Service | 
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ai JOHN RAYMOND on the letters of Princess Marie Radziwill Betis Ree: 


N his unfair but eloquent sae of 1914, The International 
Anarchy, Lowes Dickinson wrote that ‘if a poet of insight and 
dramatic gifts were to investigate the conduct of individual states- 
; men he would find among them evidence in plenty of frivolity, 
short-sightedness, obstinacy, flurry, and confusion. But his last judgement, 
I believe, would be, not how wicked, but how small they_were; what 
little puppets, knocking away with lilliputian hammers the last stays 
that restrained the launch of that great death-ship, War’. 
-Radziwill’s letters we can watch those last stays being knocked away 
for over a quarter of a century, until at last the conflagration’ breaks 
out and the death-ship goes down into the flames. 
Marie Radziwill was born in Paris in 1840, the daughter of the 
_ Marquis de Castellane. One grandfather was a Marshal of France, her 
maternal grandmother was the famous Dorothea, Duchess of Dino, who 
was Talleyrand’s niece by marriage and his mainstay during the last 
quarter-century of his life. Marie Radziwill was proud of her Talleyrand 
connections—* mon oncle Talleyrand’, as she calls him in her letters. 
She never tired of contrasting his spirit—the eighteenth-century spirit 
of moderation in European politics—with the spirit of Bismarck, the 
iron-fisted Machtpolitik of the eighteen-sixties and seventies, Like her 
kinsman, she was a great European. 
At sixteen she married Prince Anton Radziwill, a young Polish 
_ nobleman of great possessions, whose grandfather had brought his family 


_ into the inmost circle of the Prussian court by marrying a Hohenzollern - 
bef “princess. Marie de Castellane became Princess Marie Radziwill. She 


deft France to live in Berlin for the rest of her life. Her husband 


more like a Bavarian than a Pole, a man whose laughter—so the last 


In Marie — 


and St. Petersburg. She made frequent journeys to these 


mother’s estate at Kleinitz in Silesia, and on her husband’s 


4 P-. - F “ r “ 


became a ee in. ae Prussian army es an. aide-de-camp to So 
Bismarck’s Kaiser, Wilhelm I. He was a heavy, genial, Obese aa ¥ ¥ 


PP. 


Kaiser tells us in his memoirs—could be heard all over Potsdam. He _ 


even laughed over his card losses. Such a man would string. along com 


fortably behind a talented and pretty wife. But Marie Radziwill _was “4 
much more than merely pretty and clever. She had tact, wit, Piety, - q 
and a fierce sense of duty. Above all, she had judgement. 

Her daughters married, one an Austrian, the other a | Russ: 
In this way she came to know the courts and official worlds of 


also to Paris and Rome. She spent part of each year on 


tories in Poland. But her home remained Be 
“ibis de of the large, handsome house _ on the | 


She was a feast woman nia eh: had a ring 
Wars es saw in ae ay she ee f 


Paleact it is. ition to appreciate her 
nental scene. The strands of her life—her 
possessions, her investments—stretched. 
hee tie a of her dips and ae 


s judges not pare men but nations miche England is 
ar: her: ‘reverses—in n the see in South ‘Africa—are 


>pared. ee tone mies Rater be falls Eas its own ideal self, one 


ust continue to think, above all to act, as a good European. When 
oe. War Ak out and ee oe in- v-every eee 


a gueues papiers russes es je re bande: étant  hesery que 


of 1815 ee: oie cere for the welfare: of Europe.” ts 
fee oY a = 3 a 2 Ne 2 2 : . ‘ f 
cae Peace oer Gader a ; ; 
¥ Le Peace. and order: that is > all she: dacanerlars The Princess. is no 


ea 3 “democrat, Let us leave democracy to England, the land of Gladstone, 
‘ ce vieux révolutionnaire’, and his even more revolutionary s successor, 
Pe: Asquith. France, republican, atheistic, money-grubbing, is no 
_ better. Occasionally it becomes laughable—pure Bouvard and Pécuchet! 
Someone has told the Princess that President Faure has published a 
book entitled The History of the Hunts of Rambouillet under all the 
“3. Chiefs of State from Charlemagne to our own day. But mostly France 
is tragic: a country divorced from God, given over to intrigue and 
political scandals—Y’ affaire Panama, affaire Dreyfus, affaire Caillaux. 
_ Austria is moribund, Turkey. stagnant, Spain reeling from her war-with 
America, Russia heading for disaster. Only through Germany is there 
still hope that Europe can be saved—redeemed through those principles 
_ of monarchy, legitimism, order, security that have been so- tragically 
; ar rejected elsewhere. The Kaiser will be the saviour of Europe. 
In 1889 when the Princess’s long correspondence with General. di 
-Robilant begins, the Kaiser i is aged thirty. He has been on the throne a 
<# year and is already preparing to ‘ drop the pilot’, get rid of Bismarck. 
_. For the next fifteen or sixteen years we watch him steadily growing in. 


a 
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rush in blindly on great affairs, to make impromptu speeches, to give. 
_ unasked-for advice. These are the faults of a novice. But what a man, 
. _ what a ruler! Compared to ‘the Tsar, clinging to his icons and his wife’s 
__. mystagogical apron-strings, or to old Franz Joseph, left high and dry 
‘like the last pawn on the chess-board ’, after half a century of 
i _ Habsburg tragedies, the se is a real King, a real pal ewe to his 
oi z “ungrateful people. 
2s Alas, the illusion fades. A ‘succession as diplomatic defeats, a train 
: ‘ee court scandals, opposition in the Reichstag, and Kaiser Wilhelm II 
_ begins to diminish before the Princess’ ’s eyes. He grows deafer, angrier, 
AZ _ more hysterical. We watch ‘this ‘unhappy, upright, and frequently 
bax, brilliant man’, as_ Sir Harold Nicolson has called him, slowly de- 
- ee aemenerate, first into a snarling barrack-room buffoon, lastly into the 


REE numbed, bewildered ruler, crushed by the Juggernaut that he has himself 
$i ‘ “created, horrified at the catastrophe that he and so many others have 


ci : brought upon Europe. In almost her last letter to the General, written 
shortly before her death in 1915, Princess Marie writes: ‘ The Emperor 
eh "prays long « at all the sanctuaries; one finds him in tears in the corners. 
Sia. of all the churches of the Rhine’. 
earlier volumes of these letters the Kaiser pays a kind of 
role—a chivalrous Wagnerian knight silhouetted against the 
te x stuffy, lugubrious background of the late-nineteenth century. And what 
, "+a background it is! A world of diplomats and Grand Dukes, of clanking 
Prussian field-marshals and p: paun 
‘ ing mainly in guttural French, hissing sibilantly in the 
behind ‘the bursting ‘white gloves, tells of elopements, 
‘Marriages, financial scandals, hereditary dynastic diseases. 
vitch’s tour of Japan has been called off, after an awkward 
a geisha. A President of France has died in anything 
mnceS at the ae See ean in the Siete, 


e - Coquelin the actor | has asked the Kaiser an indiscreet- “questi 
‘much for bringing art into the great world! The Comtesse de Noaille 


_ To sell out: on a great ENPOpeRY, Power, how- 
s soda; Cecil Rhodes, who. makes a bad impression on the Princess: 
reps ‘on ‘the concert of Burpee Tri is to help make one more dent, on 
> small crack, in the fabric of peace and order that the wise men : 


‘sentiments ’, she writes, 
never actually seen a Court has little sense of etiquette. They’re all — 


the Princess’s estimation. _ True, he is a shade impetuous, inclined to_ 


Campai gn’. 


Fay, Schmitt, 


aunchy, frock-coated republican senators. — 


vt ey As : ; : po sees ee 
an had" to sleep. at the teen sta ( 


new novel is scandalising the Faubourg: 
Such is the top layer. Below it come the bankers the industrialists. 
the lawyers, the. upper-middle class. Below them is Ja foule, the m 
whose faces the Princess scans so keenly, whether in the Bois or in the — 
Unter den Linden. What are they really thinking? And are they 
cheering loyally, or are they shouting, ‘ Down with Biilow! ’ or, worse — 
still, ‘A Berlin!’ From day to day one can never tell. And miles _ 


~ below all this, in the cellars and basements of Europe, the anarchists — 


and their bombs are ticking away like death-watch beetles. For them 
Bakunin’s slogan— Destruction is itself a creative ee —is a : 
battle cry. "St 
One by one the Princess’s puppets glide past 1 us: Tsvelsky, boasting 
of his alliances; Lord Curzon, with his. new American wife, whose 
French, surprisingly, is so good; King Edward, wheezing asthmatically — 
through the court ball, motioning impatiently for another whisky and 
‘One. 
sees’, she remarks acidly, ‘ that he has lived with all kinds of people’; - 
Tolstoy, in his old moujik’s blouse, lecturing the Tsar on disarmament __ 
while the imperial train halts at a provincial siding; Count Herbert _ 


Bismarck calling out for drier champagne, with the great Chancellor’s 
body lying unmourned in-an upstairs room at Friedrichsriihe. 


Disraeli, Thiers, Gladstone, Bismarck, Salisbury—one by one they 


‘have passed from the scene, leaving behind them a generation that, 


however brilliant, is mediocre in comparison—the Balfours, Beth- 

mann Hollwegs, Poincarés, Sazonovs. 
It is an age Of sophisticated dreamers, of Bourbon diehards ae ae 

Habsburg vaporisers, the age from which Proust and Robert Musil 


quarried their masterpieces. In spite of her ‘nostalgia for monarchy’, 


the Princess finds the French royalists quite as absurd as did Swann’s 
creator. ‘ What is missing in the Guermantes’ circle’, writes Professor - 
Brogan, ‘is the King’. The Princess’s evidence supports him. Her — 
description of the French nobility arriving at Vienna for the Duc 
d’ Orléans’ wedding is as. comic as any scene in the Recherche. ‘ Their — 
“are irreproachable; but a generation that has 


flabbergasted, all asking inconceivable questions, wishing to make their n * 
bows in Louis Quatorze style and failing to do so. The dukes wish 
to assist at the petit lever . . . Everyone talks of Saint-Simon . ati: 
As for the Habsburgs, as the years roll on and Franz Joseph's anni- 


versaries pile up towards 1914, the celebrations of the old man’ s birthday 


take on more” and more the Mab ouute aspect of Musil’s “Collateral 


Inevitable Conflagration _ 

Gradually, one by one, ‘death shuts them all up in his big black ~ 
box’; those that remain go down en bloc into the dark pit of history. 
Volumes have been written on the origins of the first world war. 
Albertini—each in turn has tried fairly and im- 
partially to assess its causes. Who was to blame? Was it Russia or 
Germany or France or Austria-Hungary? Was it the Kaiser’s naval 
programme, or Berchtold’s flippancy, or Sir Edward Grey’s indecision, 


or the Russian mobilisation? Certainly no one knew then. To the men 


of 1914 the Great War, once the ultimatums had expired, seemed 
something | inevitable, something outside human control. The ‘con- 
flagration’ which they had all been speaking of for years in their 
interviews, their aides-mémoires, their protocols, suddenly seemed to 
have taken on a terrible life of its own. Diplomacy had become a ~ 
Frankenstein and not even the wisest of them could explain how it 
had happened. 

In his memoirs von Bulow describes how Marie Radziwill called on 
him on an afternoon early in August, 1914. In tears, she told him 
that her son, her sons-in-law, her nephews were all fighting with the — 
different armies—Russian, Austrian, German, French. She herself, a 
great lady changed into Cassandra, remained sitting in her ringside seat 
at the hub of a world about to tear itself in pieces through its meanness, 
its patriotism, its paranoia, its intelligent stupidity—Third Programme 


An illustrated booklet, It’s Your Mail That Matters, is being distributed 
throughout the country to business men and big organisations which 
make considerable use of the Post Office mail services. By this means it 
is hoped that people interested will learn more about what the Post Office 
has to offer and so be able to take full advantage of its facilities, 


_ Wolsey had slept in it. 


ae pattern. Finally, a heavy leather jacket. 
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“The Tae Yank at —— : 


By BEN DUNCAN ; 


HE Yank at Oxford is a rare bird now. He’s practically 


extinct. Not that there aren’t plenty of Americans there, — 
But the Yank of the film and the 


more than ever before. 

endless stories, meaning well, but blundering against the most 

sacred Oxford taboos, is no more. The Americans these days are a 

more sophisticated lot. They write before they come, asking for rooms 

overlooking the garden. They have letters to Oxford dons who knew 

their fathers. And the day after they arrive they give brilliant cocktail 

parties for Oxford celebrities they have met at Harvard or Yale, or in 
New York. 

I must have been one of the last of the old school. I came to Oxford 


in 1950. Before that I had been at the University of New Mexico 


in Albuquerque. I had never been abroad before, and I hadn’t been 
to one of those east coast universities that help to prepare you for 
Oxford. The only two colleges I had ever heard of were Balliol and 
Keble (which I called Kebble). I prayed I’d be placed in one of them, 
and was deeply disappointed when I heard my college was to be 
Christ Church. I thought it must be a theological college. 


Cardinal Wolsey’s Bed 

I don’t think I shall ever forget my first aes in Oxford. Apart 
from my being cold, and lonely, and frightened, there was the problem 
of my bed. One of the college porters told me when I arrived that I’d 
been given the bed Cardinal Wolsey, the founder of the college, slept 
in. I was delighted, and didn’t suspect the porter’s smile was anything 
but friendly. Anyway, the bed certainly looked as though Cardinal 
The spring was a piece of something like 
chain mail, and bore the impression of a very short, very fat body. 
Stretched out straight I measure six feet four inches. 
straight in that bed. My feet stuck out one end. My head was raised 
high by what I have since learned is a bolster. Between, in the valley 
left by Cardinal Wolsey, the rest of me was somehow curled up. 


When my scout called me the next morning, I ached everywhere. 


_ But I thought a good breakfast would cheer me up, so I managed to 
_ manipulate the urns and basins with the hot water my scout had 
“brought, and shaved without too much trouble. Then I began to worry 
_ about what to wear. At my university in America it was considered 
-an achievement to appear at breakfast at all. If you did, you probably 
wore a pair of khaki trousers and a short-sleeved undershirt. But this 
was Oxford. I’d been told it was more formal. I dug a pair of green 
trousers out of my trunk. Then I found a wool shirt with a bold tartan 
Lighting a cigarette to still 
my nerves, I started out to Christ Church hall. 

I was almost inside when a very young-looking undergraduate stopped 
me and told me, very politely, to put out my cigarette. As I look back 
now, I’m overwhelmed with gratitude to that man. He was new him- 
self, and very shy. 
smoke, I can hardly imagine. What would have happened if he hadn’t, 
' I don’t dare think about. As it was, my entrance was pretty sensational. 

Conversation stopped, and rows and rows of impeccable young men 
in dark suits stared at me. I realised my mistake, but it was too late 
to turn back. Telling myself that only a lot of stuffed shirts would 
dress like that for breakfast, I sat down. As my porridge was brought, 
I smiled at the man next to me and almost spoke. But the look of 
terror in his eyes stopped me. I returned to my porridge. 
_ At once, another discovery broke over me. 
sugar and butter in my room, I had been impressed by the thoughtful- 
ness of my scout. It never occurred to me that I was supposed to 
bring them into breakfast with me. Not wanting to be any more 
conspicuous than I was already, I ate the porridge without sugar. The 
scout who served removed the bowl, and set something else down in 
front of me. It was a piece of fish’ This took me aback, but I like 
to think I concealed the fact. I began to eat. I choked “on the first 
f bite, and wheezed spiky little bones into my nose and lungs. I poked 


_ suspiciously at the remaining fish, but as far as I could see it was all 


bones. From the corner of my eye I could see other undergraduates 


- eating, ee happily, and es rentie eke of bones « ¢ 


I don’t believe anyone can conceive quite what it’s like, at the a 


I was far from 


What it must have cost him to tell me not to 


_the missing piece of machinery. I even bought a bottle of sherry 
_ my courage failed. Obviously, I couldn’t invite him to sherry 
When I had seen the 


a shock of grey hair, deep-set eyes, a | 
distinguished) face, and a4 i" 


\ ay 
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their — 
I made another effort, but it was no better than the first et 
twenty-two, to sit down to breakfast and be presented for thes first 
time with a kipper. co Syne ee 
After that, I went to see an American who had been at Oxf st for: "s 
a year before me. He explained a lot of things to me. Everything he — 
said was true, though I refused to believe some of it then. For 2 
instance, he told me not to go about speaking to people I hadn’t met. * 
This ran directly counter to my own ideas of social behaviour. Deter- 
mined to prove him wrong, I spent almost a whole morning walking — 7 
around Oxford, speaking to people. I began inside my own college, mi 
Tom Quad, walking briskly, and when I saw someone, raising a friendly 
hand and saying ‘Hil’ The effect on the people I passed was to a 


plates. 


make them look seriously alarmed. I don’t think they’d have been 
surprised if I’d done something quite desperate. One elderly canon 
of the cathedral stopped dead in his tracks, his eyes bulging and his 3 
mouth hanging wide open. I hurried on, and decided to change my | ' 
greeting to ‘Hello’. I tried this one outside the college, walking up 
the High Street. No one answered, but the people there had seen = 
enough American soldiers to take the whole thing calmly. ‘Returning © 
in dejection to my own college, I made one last try. As I was crossing 
Peckwater Quad, I mumbled a quiet “ Good morning ’ to a young = 
man bent with a load of books. ‘Good morning, lovely day’, he 
replied, and smiled at me. It was another act like telling me to Pe 3 
out my cigarette. I can’t forget it. 
Between the advice of my American friend ead my own harsh 


experience, I was gaining some grace in social matters. But the — | 


academic side of my Oxford career was puzzling. At my university 
in America, you had to go to lectures and you were told pretty well _ 
what to read. I was therefore alarmed by the fact that my tutor didn’t 
take much apparent interest in what I did. Far from assigning me 
books or sending me to lectures, he urged me to relax. Since I was 
going into the second week of term without even Boke =S ge degree — 
I was hoping to take, I couldn’t follow this. r 
It was this business of the degree that introduced me to two basic 
institutions in Oxford: the note and the glass of sherry. My tutor 
first wrote me a note inviting me to have a glass of sherry. This was _— 
early in the first week, and I knew we were going to talk about ay 2 
degree. We did, but only for about two minutes. He suggested I 
might like to read for a B.A. I pointed-out that I had a B.A. already, — 
and wanted to take a B. Litt. He looked worried, and changed the — 
subject. He said when I left that I should write him a note in a few — 
days, when I’d come to some decision. But I found it extremely diffi- 
cult to reach a decision. I knew nothing about degrees, and the” 


Py 


‘Examination Statutes were Sibylline writings. After a few days, I > 


wrote my tutor saying that I hadn’t decided anything. He wrote me — 
a note. inviting me for a glass of sherry. Thi sn ve es 
universities in general, and 3 ere was not a Bae 
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Interview with a | Probe J , 
Another week passed, and I was in a a panic. = & ees 
should now invite him for a glass of sherry. I thought ; that 1 might 


I had reached a decision. And I couldn’t reach a decisior 
I didn’t know how. Finally, he wrote me another note. 
I should call on the professor who dealt with candidates 
That interview is sharply etched. The professor who 
fulfilled my most awesome mene A 


. ~ ~, apa i 
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at would like to become a eames for a B. Litt, degree’, I said, 
having rehearsed carefully. 
_ * And have you a degree already? ” he asked. 
tS I said I had. 
___ * From which university? ’ he inquired, and held his pen poised over 
<i a form he was filling in. 


“From the University of New Mexico’, I said. He stared, so I 
i: added; ‘In Albuquerque, New Mexico’. I watched the pen writing 
on what seemed, upside down, to be ‘ No degree’. 
=> ~=:1 ended the long correspondence with my tutor by writing to say I 
would very much like to read for a B.A. 
__ A first Oxford essay must be exacting even for an English under- 
_ graduate. My own first attempt was certainly not a success. The topic 
_ may tutor set was “ Spenser and the Pastoral Tradition’. He gave me a 
ae list of books I might find helpful. But actually finding the books was 
E _ a matter he left to me. My own college had a library, a famous one 
co T’d been told. I decided to try there. I can remember nothing of that 
ae ,. first attempt to get a book. I know that it failed. But I do remember 
_ that on another occasion when I wanted a copy of the poems of John 
Donne for a later essay, I was given an edition printed in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. I remember also that a Canadian friend 
____ of mine went in there to get an atlas so he could plan a skiing holiday. 
S Somehow or other he was given a 1582 edition of Hakluyt’s Voyages. 
It was the night before my essay was due that I finally found a copy 
of Spenser’s poems. As far as the pastoral tradition was concerned, 
I had read something about that just before I left New Mexico. I 
a thought I could get by with that. But I had always handed my 
__ @ssays in to my teachers there. Reading aloud posed new problems. 
I kept trying to write a first sentence. ‘From the earliest beginnings 
of the pastoral tradition *, I wrote. But what were they? My tutor 
; p puett ask, and I wasn’t sure. J tried sentences beginning with Spenser. 
_ * Spenser was a poet who . But what exactly did he do? ‘ Spenser 
i ‘ “intended . *, I began, but “decided it was presumptious of me to say 
what he intended. 
et x At midnight I sought another undergraduate who read English and 
asked him to help me. He was going to bed, but he produced an old 
essay of his own and gave it to me. I was sure this was not done, but 
_ I took it. I put it aside and tried again to write. At about three o’clock 
I gave up and went to bed, setting my alarm clock for six in the 
_ morning. I thought my mind would be fresh then. 
3 ey __ It was, but it was as empty as ever. At eight o’clock my morals col- 
_ __ lapsed, and I looked ag the borrowed essay. It was the final disappoint- 
ment. Obviously written under the same conditions as these, it was 
Be i completely illegible. I could make out the name Spenser in the title, but 
___ nothing more. At ten o’clock I faced my tutor. The strain I had suffered 
‘Must have been apparent to him. As soon as I had managed to say 
- that I couldn’t write my essay, he told me to sit down and made me 
a cup of coffee. We read “ The Shepherd’s Calendar’ aloud and talked 
_ about. it. It was one of the most pleasant hours I spent in Oxford. 


‘ Friday, May 7 
Eisenhower says that plans are being 


. manson 
ae Committee of Amalgamated Engineer- 


Union decides to call for new wage defenders 
ru the i 


Korea 


Government leaders 
Saturday, May 8 


China 


espionage 
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The fortress of Dien Bien Phu falls to Viet-Minh 
rebels after a siege of eight weeks and a final 
battle of twenty hours. Sir Winston Churchill 
and President Eisenhower pay tribute to the 


Geneva Conference resumes its discussions on 


Chancellor of the Exchequer arrives in Bonn for 
talks on economic problems with west German 


Geneva Conference begins discussions on Indo- 


French Commander-in-Chief estimates French 
losses at Dien Bien Phu at about 4,000 dead 
and wounded and 8,000 taken prisoner 


Two members of the Soviet Embassy in London 
are asked to leave country for attempting 


825 


I guess my social life really got under way with a very grand sherry 
party given by my American friend. I know it was grand, because 
there was a Balkan prince there. I remember he asked me some 
questions about brothels. I don’t think there were any brothels in 
Albuquerque, or if there-were, I didn’t know about them. I remember 
also that my American friend apologised for not sending me an 
invitation card. These, he explained, were issued by the hosts for 
all the best Oxford parties. He assured me I would receive one some- 
time. I didn’t dare hope this, It was very near the end of my first 
term, many mistakes and many essays later, before I was finally sent 
one. That, too, is a clear memory because things in Oxford seemed 
to improve for me after that. The neatly printed card, with my name 
in the corner, and the names of the hosts in beautiful copperplate script, 
made me feel that I had arrived. Of course, I had to ask someone 
how to answer it, but that was a minor trial. And I don’t think I felt 
quite so lost after that —Home Service 


Crete recalls to most minds two legends, if not two hundred: how 
Theseus slew the Minotaur and escaped from the Labyrinth; and how a 
German General was kidnapped by moonlight during the occupation and 
whisked away. Mr. Xan Fielding is part of the second legend, though 
The-Stronghold (Secker and Warburg, 21s.) is not about legends but 
people, the shepherds and cheese-makers who continue a comfortless, 
almost nomadic, existence in a stronghold of mountains so impenetrable 
that neither Turks nor Germans ever subdued them. Mr. Fielding spent 
several years there in caves and hide-outs, always in danger. Yet he longed 
to return and explore the district in peace-time. 

As a traveller Mr. Fielding seems to have earned his living in dis- 
comfort, climbing gorges to catch glimpses of a charging ibex, or stopping 
to describe the flowers which even in winter thrust their scent and colour 
from every crack in the uncultivated rock that is more than half the 
island. Indeed, such abundance of flowers which are also herbs enrich the 
wilderness there, that the poverty of the people seems the result of 
ignorance and folly; tilf one remembers the war, the aftermath of civil 
war, and the present need of Greece to support an army so vast that every 
second person seems to wear a uniform of some kind. Mr. Fielding has 
tried to avoid politics, and to record such history as adds only to the 
personal interest of his travels. The result, though one regrets the 
omission, is a pleasant escape into the odd but simple habits or games of 
these proud, bovishly enthusiastic, energetically lazy people. 

This capital city, which in the half-light of infatuation could be 
described as a little Venice, where the tideless harbour is embayed by 
ramshackle hotels and cafés with coarse radios, the streets narrow and fit 
only for walking, is the dream-city of every Cretan peasant, the place from 
which every. native citizen hopes to advance to Athens. It would not 
amuse tourists for long, and it seems to have depressed Mr. Fielding. He 
might have been happier had he studied the history of Crete more 
thoroughly, and divided his book into history, the war, and personal 
travels. But the books of the last century and earlier are out of print, and 
this is now the only book on the White Mountains both readable and 
intelligent. As a character study of the Cretan temperament it is still 
better, and lacks nothing, neither sympathy nor cynicism. 


News Diary: May 5-11 


Sunday, May 9 


Mr. Bedell Smith, U.S. representative at Geneva 
Conference, makes statement defining aims of 
his delegation 


Civil and military authorities in Northern Viet- 
nam meet to discuss consequences of fall of 
Dien Bien Phu 


Monday, May 10 


Viet-Minh delegate at Geneva replies to French 
proposals for settlement in Indo-China 


Commons debate the National Health Service 


Tuesday, May 11 


The Queen and Duke of Edinburgh leave 
Gibraltar after two-day visit 

Geneva Conference again discusses future of 
Korea 


Prime Minister answers questions in Commons 
about period of National Service 
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Fiji: The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh going ashore at Suva on December 17 after sailing 
from Jamaica, (On November 23 they had flown from London to Bermuda and had joined 
the Gothic at Jamaica.) Her Majesty is accompanied by the Governor, Sir Ronald Garvey 


Tonga: right, Her Majesty walking through the grounds of the Royal Palace with Queen 
Salote on-December 19 after an open-air feast held in her honour 


wet BRAN iw sae casted FESR OE Pie = . é ' ~ 
the Hall of Memory during their A photograph taken when the 


Australia: Her Majesty and the Duke walking 


a / 1 1 the Queen paid a visit to H.M.A.S. Aust 
visit to the Australian war memorial at Canberra on February 16, The previous day the which escorted the royal liner Gothic on a cruise through the waters of 
Queen had opened a new session of the Australian Federal Parliament Great Barrier Reef off North Queensland in March 
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New Zealand: The Queen making her Christmas Day broadcast to 
the Commonwealth from Government House, Auckland 


Right: The Queen and the Duke watching Maori boys diving for 
coins during their tour of North Island in December 


on: The Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh, taking the salute from the balcony of 


pendence Hail, Colombo, -after the State opening of Parliament on April 12, Her Majesty 
is wearing her Coronation robe 


Malta: The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh acknowledging the cheers 
at a schoolchildren’s rally“at Floriana on May 3. The Duke of Cornwall 
and Princess Anne had joined their parents at Tobruk on May 1 and 
accompanied them on the last stages of the tour in the Royal yacht, 
Britannia. At the beginning of this week the Queen and Duke of 
Edinburgh visited Gibraltar, and-are due back in London on May 15 
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DO hope you’re not going to switch off 
though I confess that if I were at home, 
like you, and I’d just heard the news, I 


might well want to go back to my reading, ~ 


or to talk about something in the news. All the 
‘same, I hope you will listen because the subject 


I’m talking about is an important one and it. 


concerns all of you very closely. 
Next week* most of us have to cast votes to 


elect members of our local councils and I want’ 


first to ask you to remember to go to the poll, 
whatever your political opinion may be. Local 
government is a very personal affair. Its business 


and its members are much nearer to you than 


parliament. You can probably see your local 
councillor any day, running to catch the bus, 
and what he and his colleagues are doing can 
closely affect your life and that of your family. 

It’s the council that decides whether to repair 
the street and where to put the crossings and the 
bus stops. It’s up to them to keep your food 
clean and your water pure. They will build most 
of your houses, and fix the rents, and empty 


- your dustbins; and play an important part in 
deciding whether your children get a good 


chance at school It’s one of the odd things 
about this British democracy of ours, of which 
we are all so proud, that so many people who 
get excited about the affairs of the nation forget 
to look after their local business. Of course, 
there’s more excitement about national politics; 


— it all seems more important and more dramatic. 
Yet the fuss is really about what we do in our 
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daily lives. Parliament designs our national 
house, but it’s the local council that chooses the 
fittings and the furnishings. 

When your councillor is elected you will want 


_ to know where and when you can see him. If 


you can’t find out easily how to get hold of him, 
you haven’t elected the right kind of councillor. 


_ Many Labour councillors arrange to be at their 


_ward headquarters on one night of the week, at 
least. In the ward I used to represent, an area 
of old houses near the centre of the city of 


__ Manchester, our night was Monday night. People 


used to come and ask a great many questions 
about a great many very different problems, but 
the most frequent and the most anxious enquiries 
were about houses. 

In spite of all the figures that tory Ministers 


boast about, there are still a lot of things wrong 


with the housing drive. If you cut down the size 
of houses and pack them all closer together, as 
the present Government-is doing, you can easily 
get more houses out of the same number of 


bricks, but there’s a limit to the number of small 
houses the country needs. What matters is not — 


just how many houses you build; but how many 
_people for whom you find homes, and whether 
“the houses are being built to last. And it’s no 
good building houses in new towns and then 
not building factories to give the tenants 
employment, as is happening today. And other 
things, too: we need more community centres, 
“more playgrounds and playing fields, and, in 
many places, if you don’t get them now, you ll 
never get them—there’ll be no space left. 


But there are other ways of providing new: 


homes, and they ought to be tried. You’ve all 


ue seen those large, three- and four-storey houses, 


- originally built for only one family but now 
occupied by three or four. They could easily 
and cheaply be modernised and converted into 
asd.» self-contained flats. ns 1949 the Labour 
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tenant thinks he hasn’t done enough, 


former Sy of tite 


Government gave powers to local councils to 
buy properties of this Kind, and offered to pro- 


vide up to half of the money both for local 
councils and for private owners who were pre- 
pared to tackle these conversion jobs. The tory 
Government is now trying to encourage private 
landlords to do this work. We hope they will. It 
was our own idea. At the same time, however, 
local councils are being refused permission to 
undertake improvements of this kind. Labour 
believes that private landlords will never do 
what is needed unless they’re/also allowed to 
push the rents up to impossible figures. That’s 
why Labour proposes that local councils should 
buy complete blocks of rent-restricted properties, 
modernise them, and make sure that the best 
possible use is made of them. 

Then, there’s the problem of the slums—not 
only today’s slums, but tomorrow’s, too. Tens 


‘of thousands of houses are in a bad state of 


repair, some of them literally falling to pieces, 


because landlords have not done their proper | 


job. If this is allowed to go on, we shall see new 


slums growing up faster than we can clear the 


old ones. Private landlordism won’t solve that 
problem, even if you bribe the landlords with 
higher rents. So we believe that local councils 


-must begin to take over these houses, and 


quickly, before they get beyond repair. 

It is for these reasons that the Labour Party 
fought against the tory Housing» Repairs and 
Rents Bill, which is now going through parlia- 
ment. We ‘don’ t believe the landlords will do the 
work at the price. We’re also troubled about the 
position of the tenant. The landlord is not sup- 
posed to raise the rent unless he’s spent a certain 
amount on repairs. If he does raise it, and the 
I it’s the 
tenant who has to take the landlord to court; 
and not just to a rent tribunal, but to the 
County Court, which can cost quite a lot of 
money. 

If this bill becomes law, Labour-controlled 


~ councils will give tenants all the information | 


and advice they can, at the Town Hall. It’s 
quite unfair to expect the ordinary working man 


tenant to be his own lawyer and his own police- 


man. We believe that it’s the business of the 


local council, and if tory-councils refuse to do . 


it, local Labour Parties will try to fill the gap. 
The best thing, of course, is to make sure you ve 
got a Labour council. 


I can’t talk about houses without ‘saying 


something about rents, I think a good many of 
us realise that higher rents are part of a much 
higher standard of living. But all the same, it is 


important to keep rents down, as much as we ~ 
Possibly can. The tories ought never to have 


given up Labour’s policy of low rates of interest 
for housing loans to local authorities. That did 
more than anything to keep rents down, because 
it kept the cost of houses down in the first place. 
Rents, then, are going up and so are nie sake 
and you may well ask: How much longer can 
this go on? Now I’m not going to play the cy 
trick on rates and pretend that you can get 


something for nothing. By and large, the value — 
we get for our rates, in education and all the 
‘other public services, is as good as you'll get 
anywhere. Rates have gone up because the cost — 
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ago, when there were kee us unenpieete He 
an act was passed to relieve factories” from Be 
three-quarters of their ‘share of, the burden of | ong 
rates. At that time, there was a rea real danger that — 2 
industry would be driven fr the depressed 
areas, because the cost of ‘unemploymen relief 
was driving the rates up. De-ratin it was 
called, was intended to prevent oa 
from moving away from th places where E 
unemployment was worst. _ ; a 
But  there’s practically no ‘unemployment 4 
today, and if it were to come back again, the a 


cost of relief would be paid not by the local — 
councils but by the Government. There’s no 
longer any reason why factories shouldn’t pay 
their share of rates. Labour proposes to see that 
they do. That will make it possible for some-— 
thing like £36,000,000 to be taken off the 
amount that the ordinary. householder, shop-_ 
keeper, and office tenant has to pay. It would be 
a big relief, and it could be done, now. 
Passing responsibility for unemployment over — 
to the Government was a sensible thing, but I’ mm 
sure you'll agree that, in general, it’s important 
to keep local spirit alive by allowing local 
councils to do the many jobs which they can 
do so well. Some services, of course, need to be 
organised in wider areas than our present — 
counties and boroughs. That’s true of gas and 
electricity, and, perhaps, water. It’s also true tS 
hospitals, but I hope and believe that here we 
can regain some control for the local councils. — 
It seems to me to be quite ital to our good life | 
in Britain that we should keep local control over — - 
local affairs, over social and cultural services; — 
indeed, there are things in this field that local 
‘counsels: could well do which they’re not doing — 
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Take the problem of ae ebte for instance. 
Labour’ s National Assistance Act of 1948 gave — 
local councils power to establish homes for o. 


- people. This is a very big job. People live longer _ 


than they used to, and the number of old people — 
in the population - is growing. We all want rene ; 
have a voice in what’s done for old folk, who a 
have completed their share of the world’s work — 
and are now entitled to retire to pleasant 
surroundings—not too far away from their old | 
haunts and their grandchildren—where they will 2 
be treated with affection and respect. For those 
who’ve got the right kind of home, a club can " > 
enormously help to make retirement enjoyable. some 
I know no happier sight than elderly people 
singing and dancing and playing games to- — 
gether with a satisfaction, born of a good 
conscience about work already done. , 


with wbich local ‘councils hate’ been 

cerned up to now. They are determined that 
local life shall be made much more gracious 
deeply er he eck than it is today. I 


of what we buy with them has gone up. But it — r 18 - 


remains true that the burden is far too Reavy 
for many householders. 
Well, there is a way ‘out. Twenty-five years 
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that we =i5 to Sieh so hard in. ‘the past, to get 
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as essential, and in just the same way we shall 

_ have to fight now to establish as a public right 
_ those wider opportunities for living a good life 
___ which the next generation will claim. 

The Education Act of 1944 and the Local 
Government Act of 1948 laid the foundation on 
which a great many of these services should be 
_ provided, but in fact the work has hardly begun. 
_ We are no longer a wealthy country, but we 
need to back up every kind of attempt to 
. _ improve the variety and interest and quality of 

our social life. The activities of community 
ts _ associations need all the encouragement that it 
is in our power to give. And this kind of work 

is properly the concern of local councils. We 
want to allow our towns and villages themselves 

_ to decide what social and cultural services they 

: will provide, whether it be for the old or for 
the young, and what kinds of opportunities they 
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want to give their citizens. On the strength of 
our local life will depend the character of the 
people of this country, and whether or not this 
country is a good place to live in. 

It’s when we talk of doing more of this kind 


of thing that the battle begins on our local 


councils. Of course, a great deal of a local 
authority’s work consists in running those ser- 
vices which nobody argues about any longer. 
When a committee is at work on one of these 
routine jobs, probably you can’t tell a tory 
councillor from a Labour councillor. But the 
tory is always liable to be startled by the crack 
of the party whip. If he becomes too keen on 
his job, if he wants to pioneer any new council 
activity, he may easily find himself in trouble 
with the members of his own party. Private 
profits may be in danger. They believe, as they’re 
entitled to believe, that private profit should 
come before public gain. This is the clue to the 
question I think you might be asking yourself 
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next week: ‘ Which do I put first, private profit, 
or public gain? ’ 

I hope I’ve made it clear why I feel that local 
government is so very important a part of our 
lives. But my time here is running out. Let me 
just say how happy I should be if some people 
really did record their votes because they hap- 
pened to listen to this talk. Let us do our island 
proud next week and show how solid British 
democracy is. After all, our way .of life is on 
trial; a show of faith in ourselves might do a 
bit of good. 

When I go to vote next week I shall naturally 
be thinking of us all making our crosses during 
the week, and I shall hope that most of you will 
be putting your cross against the name of the 
Labour candidate. For, as I have been trying to 
say, it is the Labour Party which believes in 
public action for the common good. Lively and 
enterprising and efficient local government is 
socialism in action. 


z Letters to the Editor 
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The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


‘The Future of the English Novel 


Sir,—I suppose Mr: R. C; Burlingham (THE 
LISTENER, May 6) has seen that it has become 
old-fashioned to attack the Welfare State on the 

' grounds that it destroys the’virtues of charity 
and thrift, or that he does not want to pay for 
other people’s wigs and false teeth, so he tries 
to imagine it will wreck the novel. Why should 
it? And how could it? Why will novelists ‘ have 
perforce to-embrace the values and outlook of 
the Welfare State’ (whatever these are)? And 
- why will they only ‘cautiously toy’ with their 
material? If the terms have any meaning, the 
“values and outlook’ of any past age have 
appeared quite a lot in some of its novels, but 
_ not very much in others, and some of both sorts 
of novel have been worth reading. Why should 
it be any different this time? Or does Mr. Bur- 
lingham believe all that stuff about the thought 
police and Ministries of Culture and 1984? If 
so, he is being old-fashioned again. 

But perhaps I am being unfair, and the fact 
that the new age will not be ‘ organically con- 
nected with its art-forms’ will be enough on its 
own to strangle the novel. Such a reflection 

would once have depressed me, because I should 
have believed that Mr. Burlingham knew what 
_ he meant and could say how a society can be 
~ organically connected with a novel, and what the 
ee connection was in given cases, and how it could 
___be utterly non-existent in others,-and when a 
-. connection was organic and when it was a 
different sort. But I am not in the least 
Gap iedepressed. 
re All the same, I think Mr. Burlingham should 
- satick to complaining that he does not want to 


ad t pay for other people’s wigs and false teeth. 
ote - Yours, etc., 


~ Seiehianea KINGSLEY AMIS 


‘Sir-—Surely Ee. C. Burlingham is ignoring 
( oS psychological purpose of the novel when’ he 
laments the arrival of the Welfare State. As he 

rightly remarks, both writing and reading novels 
_ demand the quality of imagination; and, to go 
ge further back, the impulse behind this 

of garage is surely bigs desire to 
curiosity, by a process of imaginative 
“are rarely satisfied to accept the 
of behaviour—the smooth public 


human drives behind conventional behaviour, 
and the everyday complexities behind established 
institutions. To reveal and illuminate these 
things is, I believe, the unique province of the 
novelist. One can rarely analyse actual persons 
and events (except after world wars, as we now 
see in the vogue for ‘ non-fiction’); but by 
creating an imaginary, yet credible, version of 
reality, the novelist can explore the inner work- 
ings with absolute freedom. 

Present-day society arrived too quickly, as it 
were, for us to bé curious about it, but we are 
at the stage now of beginning to sit back and 
examine it. If the novelist’s function is as I 
suggest, clearly he must be familiar with the 
motivations and institutions of his society. No 
doubt some societies are more inspiring for the 
novelist than others. But he must above all know 
what he is talking about, and if it was easier to 
do that (or seem to do it) in the days of un- 
controlled enterprise, then the novelist must 
realise that his vocation is to render a service 
to society, and not the other way round. 

Mr. Angus Wilson does well to draw atten- 
tion (THE LISTENER, April 29), to the debilitat- 
ing effect of psychoanalysis on the novel. (There 
is a trend among some psychiatrists to regret its 
influence on psychological medicine, inciden- 
tally.) As a social case-worker interested in the 
craft of the novel, I am struck by the fact that 
personal case-histories do not make good art, 
because they over-emphasise the psychological at 
the expense of the social, and present the indi- 
vidual in completely unnatural isolation. Also, 
the concept of ‘ unconscious motivation ’ is often 
by way of an excuse for lack of social facts, and 
I think the novelist ought to understand what he 
is talking about. Yet the ‘ case-history ’ phase in 
the novel, with its Freudian probings into 
motivation, was natural, even if fairly unprofit- 
able; for it satisfied in a way, however inade- 
quately, that craving for a certain sort of 
illumination that is the motive for the novelist’s 
existence.—Yours, etc., 


Newcastle upon Tyne DoucGLas LYLE 


Literary Essays of Ezra Pound 
Sir.—Your reviewer is, of course, entitled to 
his reactionary opinions, but there were several 
misleading statements in your notice of Pound’s 
Literary Essays (THE LISTENER, April 29) which 
ought not to pass uncorrected. Pound’s sug- 
gestions for someone wanting to read James 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


included Eugene Pickering and excluded The 
Golden Bowl, it is true, but listed The Ambas- 
sadors, The Sacred Fount, The Ivory Tower, 
and other late works. Pound’s strictures on 
Housman were not on Housman as a poet, as 


“your reviewer implies, but as the author of 


The Name and Nature of Poetry—in a notice 
which very reasonably objected to Housman’s 
anti-intellectual view of poetry (as wellas praised 
portions of Housman’s argument). Pound’s 
commendation of Joyce’s verse must be read in 
the context of its date—1918—and of the de- 
fence of Joyce’s prose which accompanied it. 
Nor was it true to say that Pound is unable to 
concede ‘know-how’ to ‘almost any other 
writer (since the Renaissance) except [himself] 
and a few of his confréres’. Many writers are 
generously evaluated in this volume—Crabbe, 
Swinburne, Frost, Yeats, to name a few at 
random—and very often long before they be- 
came mature or fashionable. And to begin by 
remarking that the title is misleading and that 
the essays are ‘ not a considered choice’ is to be 
rather rude to Mr. Eliot, who made the choice 
and carefully explained in his introduction the 
reasons for it.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.3 Roy FULLER 


[Our reviewer writes: 

I too have been to Sunday School, but have 
experienced some ‘reactions’ to what I was 
taught there. Mr. Fuller’s rejoinder is no answer 
to what was a reasoned criticism (within neces- 
sarily cramped limits of space) of the principles 
underlying these essays as a whole. Those to 
which he refers are mere snippets, apart from 
the essays on James, which is a vast collection 
of snippets. And, by the way, it lists all the 
works of James, with breathless, lecture-room 
comments on each. Housman, in his Name and 
Nature of Poetry, was writing as a poet, and 
Pound’s review is an oblique attack on him as 
a poet. I repeat my conviction that Pound’s 
praise of Joyce’s dull and fiddling verses would 
have turned to abuse, if they had come from 
another hand—as they might easily have done. 
The short essay on Yeats, I agree, is perceptive 
and ahead of its time, but not of the present. 
Mr. Fuller’s reference to the ‘context’ of 1918 
is significant. What we need today is criticism 
which is either contemporary or permanent. 
These essays are not so much criticism as propa- 
ganda, and as such they are thirty years out 
of date. 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 


3. COUNTY INSTITUTE OF CAREERISATION 


In Schweppshire old crudities are abandoned, 
aricient myths dispelled. We no longer imagine 
that (a) we know what we know, nor what (b) we 
are nor still less (c) what we want to be. 

By a simple system of bloodgrouping, footprint- 


_ ing and the totally irrelevant questionnaire, not 


only are our careers decided for us but} more 
revolutionarily, the problems of everyday life. “Shall 
I take a Bicycle holiday in the Lakes?” Insert 
your career card, press buttons 786, 33 and 412, 
and the Electronic Mixer will tell you what to do. 

“Cards” with holes punctured in the appro- 
priate places, look like, and often are, old pianola 
rolls. The form, which may take four months to fill 


up, contains typical simple questions which must ‘be _ 


- 


answered with “YES”, “NO”, or “SORT OF”. 


e.g. Do you hate Handel? Do you like being 
photographed? Do you pronounce “Often” “orfa’’? 


Do you only cut toenails when they saw through 


socks? Do you have greengrocer whose mother voted - 


Liberal? Do you think of ,radio short-waves as 
looking like a gunners’ tie? 

By Schweppidiascope_ Poanant (ste inset) — 
your future career is projected on to a screen. If, 
in answer to the question “Am Ia fopated lover or 
“ 


a loyal wife”, the reply is 
not mean isk the machine has gone wrong. It can 


safely be said that for the era which gave the — 


wrong jobs to the right people, we have substituted 
the Age of the Wrong People in the Right Jobs. 
Written by ‘Stephen Potter, designed by Lewitt-Him. 
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no answer”, it does - : 
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‘SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 


ie tome ache Mir Boers ean re- 
me ’, But this belongs to the ’thirties, when 
. - principles were hard and fast, and oh so perma- 
_ nent—including the principle of obsequiousness 
_ to Mr. Eliot, which has sterilised a generation of 
meek and anxious admirers. I suggest to Mr. 
Fuller that life cannot exist without action and 
_ ‘reaction. In the Present context, the only alter- 

native to being a ‘reactionary’ is to be a die- 
Shard, Hei is welcome to his choice.] —- 


_ A Visit to America 
z Sir,—Much as I respect Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe’s 
- authority and judgment, I must invite him on 
this occasion to join me in a little laugh. 
~ Dylan Thomas’ utterances on America (THE 
___ LISTENER, April 22), which he finds so offensive, 
a | found funny, spontaneous, full of mischief and 
not at all mischief-making. Nine-tenths of them 
Care fantasy and offered as such—one can tell it 
by the rhythm of the sentences—and the residue 
is directed by the speaker against himself. 
: People on the further side of the Atlantic are 
also capable of joining in a laugh. They live in 
the century of The New Yorker, not in that of 
‘Charles Dickens, and it is most unlikely that they 
- will be offended by this groggy little caper. They 
are able to produce something equally wild and 
gay by way of a retort, and I hope that they 
will; and meantime the Welsh Service is to be 
congratulated.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 E. M. FORSTER 


Anatomy of the English Countryside 
Sir.—I have greatly enjoyed reading Dr. 
Hoskins’ first talk on ‘The Anatomy of the 
_ English Countryside’ (THe LisTENER, April 29) 
s but I cannot agree that the description of land- 
scape is the prerogative of the geologist and the 
historian. Many others, such as the soil scientist, 
- botanist, or archaeologist also bring special skills 
to help in the analysis and description of par- 
ticular aspects, though I believe only the 
geographer is trained to analyse and describe 

landscape as a whole. 

As Dr. Hoskins points out, our enjoyment of 
any view is greatly increased when ‘ we are able 
to isolate the themes as they enter ’, when we are 
able to understand the nature and origin of 
everything we see. But there is more in any land- 

scape than the distribution of farms, fields, 
roads, etc. For convenience, geographers dis- 
tinguish between the physical landscape (flats 
and slopes, soils and vegetation, etc.) and the 
cultural landscape (farms, fields, roads, towns, 
cultivated crops, etc.) which together owe many 
of their characteristics to the effects of past and 
present climates. Dr. Hoskins, however, refers 
only to the cultural landscape though the two are 
intricately interwoven, giving together the com- 
'. plex pattern of the countryside such as may be 

seen from any viewpoint. 

; It is on the skin, flats, slopes and soils, cover- 
ing ~the geological structure and possessing a 
oat variable vegetation cover, that man has evolved, 
lived, and moved, and it is against this. back- 
_ ground that the expansion of cultivation and 
: ‘settlement in prehistoric and historic time has 
tt: taken place and the cultural landscape has been 
— _ created. Thus any description of what man has 
_ done without showing what he has done in his 
environment, and to what extent this has con- 
_ trolled his doing, presents only a very limited 
oint of view. is more complexity in the 
intryside than it recta appear Dr. Hoskins 


many, if not all, show the effect of processes 
t were at work in distant geological time as 
ee comparatively recent’ past. The 
must be surveyed if we are to be able to 
he themes a they ents The inter- 


sone Physical and cultural, 
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must be examined if the ‘logical development’ 
of the landscape symphony is to be appreciated. 
The world was in existence some millions of 
years before ‘ the last fifteen centuries or so’ but 


the great changes in the cultural landscape that 


took place during these few hundred years did 
not entirely obliterate, nor were they quite un- 


related to, all that had happened before. 


Since Dr. Hoskins has not yet come across any 
books on the anatomy (the real anatomy) of the 
English countryside, may I refer him to The 
Weald, by S. W. Wooldridge and Frederick 
Goldring (The New Naturalist Library). If he 
looks among the works of other geographers he 
will discover further analyses of parts of the 
English countryside, but analyses in which some 
attempt is made to describe the work of man in 
his environment and therefore in perspective. 

Yours, etc., * 

The University, R. A. G. SAVIGEAR 

Sheffield 


Sir,—With regard to Dr. W. G. Hoskins’ 
informative talk on the anatomy of the English 
countryside (THE LISTENER, April 29), in which 
he suggests that the ridge and furrow (so regular 
in size and direction) in the fields in the 
Midlands mark ‘the ancient strips, surely the 
boundary of.a ‘strip could not have been a 
hollow, but was (as survives in some parts of 
Norfolk, e.g., Tacolnestone and East Runton) a 
baulk or mere—a very narrow path of grass. A 
frequent. source of irritation and reprimand 
recorded in Manor Court Rolls was the plough- 
ing up of the mere between two ownerships. I 
suggest that the regular ridges and furrows, at 
least those shown in the illustration, were for 
drainage purposes and were made when the 
arable land was laid down to pasture. 

I doubt whether there was much timber on 
the fields: before the Georgian enclosures, except 
where hedges already existed as the result of 
private enclosure or engrossing. 

I have seen it stated in writing that the 
enclosures altered the whole face of the country 
Hedge banks four feet high sprang up in the 
open fields and were at once planted with quick- 
set, which surely did not take, as suggested, 
twenty or thirty years to become effective. In 
these banks, too, oaks were then planted at 
regular distances—at least this was the case in 
the county from which I write.—Yours, etc., 

Letheringsett, Norfolk. B. CozENS-HARDY 


The Development of Soviet Law 


Sir,—Mr. Colin Clark has obviously not taken 
the trouble to read Professor Hazard’s book. Very 
austerely he demands me to produce evidence 
for my references to some statements published 
in U.S.A. concerning the Soviet Government’s 
policy to famine and forced labour, I advise him 
to read the book. On page 139, Professor Hazard 
quotes Chamberlin’s Iron Age in Russia. Hazard 
writes: ‘Some foreign authors have charged the 
government not only with welcoming these 
famines but even with planning them .. .” And 
on page 186 we read: ‘ Since the end of World 
War Two there has been no publication of any 
decree repealing the law of June 26, 1940. It 
seems, however, no longer to be in force. It has 
been removed from its accustomed place as an 
appendix to the Criminal Code of the R.F.S.R. 
and the principal Soviet writer on labour law 
does not include it in an article on the problems 


‘of the present time ’.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.3 
Sir,—The 


A. J. HALPERN 


‘available evidence’ alleging a 


‘ ghastly famine’ in the U.S.S.R. in 1932-33 was 


already exposed pretty thoroughly by the Webbs 
nearly twenty years ago (Soviet Communism, 
1935, vol. I, pp. 258-272). 

So far from having ‘ accentuated the famine’ 
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by enforcing grain collections in districts where 
there were shortages, the Soviet Government 
came to the rescue of such districts by remitting 
collections, granting subsidies in food and seeds, 
etc. (tbid., page 266). 

The planned socialist economy of the U.S.S.R. 
not only provides continuously expanding oppor~ 
tunities of employment, in constantly i improving 
conditions, but (just .because there is no un- 
employment) necessitates some certainty that the 
labour force will remain stable. But it is quite 
untrue that the Russian worker ‘ has no freedom 
to change his job except with his employer’s 
consent ’—as hundreds of British workers who 
have visited Soviet factories can testify. In addi- 
tion to a number of reasons guaranteed by law 
—such as health, training for a better job, wives 
accompanying husbands, etc.—the worker can 
invoke the right of his union’s district committee 
to break his contract (Labour Code, article 49). 

It would have been more pertinent for Mr. 
Colin Clark to remind your readers that Soviet 
shop stewards and members of works committees 
cannot be dismissed without the consent of their 
trade union (Labour Code, article 149, and 
regulations of October 11, 1926).—Yours, etc., 

London, N.6 ANDREW ROTHSTEIN 


Reflections on Public School Education 


Sir,—I have no sort of desire to enter into 
controversy on a dead issue—least of all with so 
kindly an antagonist as Mr. Race. But he asks 
me a question to which it is only civil to reply. 
I do not regard the eminent scholars whose 
names he cites as ‘pedants’: I only wonder 
how much experience they had in introducing 
the Latin language to young and somewhat un- 
willing students.—Yours, etc., 

St. Weonard’s C. A. ALINGTON 


Immortal Cuckoo 


Sir,—While reading the extracts from Mr. 
E. R. GC. Brinkworth’s talk on the cuckoo and 
popular traditions associated with this bird 
(THE LISTENER, May 6), I was struck by the 
amazing similarity, not to say identity, of 
popular superstition surrounding the cuckoo in 
Great Britain and Yugoslavia where I come 
from. Perhaps it would interest Mr. Brinkworth 
and some other ornithologists to know some- 
thing of the Balkan popular beliefs in this respect. 
My contribution is threefold: 

(1) The Serbian people believe, too, that he 
is an unlucky. person who is caught with. no 
money when hearing the cuckoo for the first time 
of the season, though an ‘empty stomach’ is an 
unknown factor. This is an almost identical view. 

(2) They also believe that the cuckoo is some- 
how able to predict the number of years a person 
is to live. The actual ‘ asking’, however, can be, 
and is, done rather facetiously and not very 
respectfully all through the season. But the cherry 
tree is unknown, while the rhyme runs as 
follows: 

Cuckoo, Cuckoo, [verbs] Cuckoo [noun], 
May thy Son Milutin be alive 
And téll me,. please, how many years 
I am going to live. 
This custom, though very popular, is taken 
seriously by no person. 

(3) The Serbian people, finally, believe that 
cuckoos are the unhappy daughters of the Tsar 
Zazar. According to popular legend, the latter’s 
five daughters were transformed into cuckoos 
after the tragedy of Kossovo (1389) in order to 
bewail their father’s death and the fall of the 
Serbian kingdom. (Cuckoo also means a coward.) 
Perhaps it is because of this sentimental belief 
that people believe that ‘From shooting cuckoos 
there can come no good ’, as the greatest Serbian 
poet Njego’ writes in one of his poems. 


Yours, etc., 
Oxford Z. R. PRVULOVICH 


Laboratory check on a 
magnetron intended for use 
in radar equipment. 
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pe possibility of using radio to detect and locate unseen Hace: has 
intrigued scientists since the turn of the century, but it was not until . 

the advent of the multi-cavity magnetron during the late war that the 
<e ~ history of modern radar began. * are 
= ee _ Radar targets are located by a beam of radio waves which upon striking 
an object are reflected to the sender. The direction of the beam when it is 

reflected, and the time taken by the waves on their outward and return ; 
_ journeys, indicate the exact position of the target. 

_ For the system to be sensitive and accurate, the range of the transmitted 

beam must be long and its width narrow. This requires a powerful source 

“PRR of ‘tadio waves of very short ‘wave-length but, unfortunately, such 
-.. “microwaves” cannot be provided by an ordinary electronic valve: Faced 
_ with these difficulties the early radar pioneers developed the multi-cavity 
__~ \magnetron—a special valve-which proved to be more powerful by a factor 
of hundreds than any other microwave generator then available. |, 
. -Today, magnetrons are playing an essential part in radar navigation. 
ee as ‘Ships and harbours are no longer hidden by fog and mountain peaks cease 
to be obscured by cloud. The cathode ray tubes of air and sea Daviaptons 
ee) fy 4 present pictures of the way ahead even when visibility is zero. 
ee: Radar science is still undergoing ingenious and complex development. 
a In the field of meteorology it is used for detecting and “tracking” clouds, 
_as well as obtaining upper air measurements of wind velocity. A different 
role is also being played by the magnetron in accelerating electrons for 
___. the production of high-energy X-rays. In these and other microwave 
ba applications Mullard are contributing to further progress with the — 
large-scale manufacture of high quality magnetrons and similar electronic 
“= ‘devices. 
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Tyre costs go down when you 
. fit Avon H.M.’ s They are made 
to last longer— whatever your car 
_ They give ‘outstanding perform- 
.ance because the tread is wider, 
has more to ‘bite’ with. They 
give improved braking because ~_ 
~ the tread bars and slots have ba 
tremendous stopping power. 
‘No tyre could be safer, more Sigh reas 
_ dependable, more economical, Retr x 
"than Avon H.M. wees 3 
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By J. D. 


R. BATESON, it seemed to me, in speaking his harsh word 
to the novelist, in his talk, ‘ Contradictory Aspirations of 
the Novel *, trailed his coat pretty wantonly. Why, he 
che’, . asks, does one read fewer and fewer novels as one gets 
_ Older? And he proceeds to pass some strictures upon the novel as a 
__ form of art. Personally, I notice that as I get older I brush my suit less 
_ frequently, but that does not lead me to say cutting things about either 
_ cloth or brushes. -I notice, too, that I spend less time looking at pictures, 
_ and while I could find excuses for myself by saying that I am very 
_ busy and, after all, one cannot do everything, it seems to me quite 
_ possible that my artistic sympathies are narrowing, my imagination 
' becoming more specialised, my perceptions being in some ways blunted. 
It is true that when I look at a painting I am not irritated, as yet, 
because I cannot pick the flowers in it, but in the light of what Mr. 
_ Bateson says about the novel, I see that this may be the way I’m going. 
i For, in the kind of painting that is called representational, you get 
the same problem that bothers Mr. Bateson in what he calls—with a 
_ grim urbanity—the more pretentious kinds of prose fiction. As well as 
the subject—the flowers or whatever it may be—there is the question, 
there is in fact a whole world, of harmonies of colour, of patterns, of 
forms. I think it is fair to say that’only very ignorant and prejudiced 
_ people nowadays deny the importance of these harmonies and patterns, 
or are irritated by the notion that there is something more, so to speak, 
in a painting of a girl sitting on the grass than the mere representation 
of a girl sitting on the grass. But people whom one would not dream of 
calling ignorant and prejudiced appear to find something irritating 
about the idea of equivalent harmonies and patterns in the novel. 
But can you get a ‘story’ without what Mr. Bateson calls ‘ artistic 
pattern "—a ‘pure’ story, a story uncorrupted by~the feelings and 
thoughts of its author? I do not think that you can, for man, as well 
as being a story-telling animal, is a pattern-making animal. If you have 
ever tried telling a story to a child, the kind of story you make up 
as you go along—and surely that is about as unsophisticated a kind of 
story as it is possible to have—you must have been conscious of an 
_artist at your elbow, trying to break in. A very insignificant artist 
perhaps, with a pretty feeble voice, but still a force which tried to 
" prevent you from being absolutely pointless and meaningless. You could 
tell your story much more glibly without the mutterings of this half- 
heard voice, but you cannot shut your ears to it. 


A Satisfactory Genre egy 

The novelist, by extension, likes ‘telling’ a story’, but he really 
-cannot help imposing a pattern upon it. There are two things I should 
like to say about that. First, does it really make the novel an unsatisfac- 
tory genre? Js the novel an unsatisfactory genre? It seems to me to be 
__. quite satisfactory, and the people who have known most about it, the 
‘great novelists, seem to have had the same kind of feeling about it as 
other great artists have had for the media which are not looked down 
pes as being ‘ unsatisfactory’. In particular, I deny’ the suggestion 
which Mr. Bateson makes—or rather repeats, for it is familiar—that 
_ the novel is less highly organised than the drama. A very good case can 
_ be made out for the exact opposite: that the novel is capable of a 
__ higher degree of organisation than the drama, that it is indeed the most 
__ complex, the most subtle, of all forms of literature. It would take a 
_ great deal of time to argue this case, for it would involve examining the 
_ organisation of some great novels—of Ulysses, for example, and A La 
Recherche Du Temps Perdu, and The Ambassadors. And, at the end, 
how could we know how far we had gone in our investigation? I find 
it possible to conceive a novel more highly organised than Ulysses and 
pre concentrated than On the Eve—indeed, I find such a possibility 
jer to conceive than the possibility of a drama more highly organised 

| concentrated than, for example, Racine’s ‘ Berenice ’. 
, of course—and this is the second thing I want to say—the novel 


unsatisfactory genre in the sense that human life itself is an 

ory genre. The trouble with the novel, the tendency which 
© on and on as a meaningless ‘story ’, and the struggle which 
ie e | © Tue LisTENER, May 6 ; 
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its author puts up—sometimes too noisily—to impose a ‘ meaning’ 
upon it, this trouble is a reflection of our existence and of our feelings 
about it. Our ideas about the meaning and purpose of our lives lie in 
the realm of faith, a faith whose imperfections are revealed in the 
imperfections of our novels. A novelist whose beliefs about the meaning 
and purpose of life were identical with Mr. Bateson’s would write a 
noyel in which Mr. Bateson would find the ‘ story’ perfectly wedded to 
the ‘ pattern’. In a novel by a writer who could convince us that he had 
an absolute comprehension of the meaning and purpose of life we should 
all find the story perfectly wedded to the pattern.—Third Programme 


HAROLD ABRAHAMS, speaking in ‘At Home and Abroad’ of Roger 
Bannister’s achievement in running a mile in three minutes fifty-nine 
point four seconds, said: ‘ The record caused me more emotional dis- 
turbance than any event I have ever seen in nearly forty years associa- 
tion with athletics. And I keep on asking myself why. 

“Let us look at the facts calmly, if we can. A runner ran a mile just 
two seconds faster than anyone else had ever done before. The mile 
record has been beaten many many times in the history of sport, but 
never has a record caused so much excitement—all because that record 
has moved from one side of the whole number four to the other. If 
someone beats Bannister’s record in the next few months, or Bannister 
himself betters his own time, there will not be anything like the same 
excitement. Whole numbers have a curious fascination in athletics, and 
when the world record for the high jump moves, as it assuredly will, 
from six feet eleven-and-a-half inches to seven feet, that half inch will 
get far more recognition ‘than perhaps it really merits. But there can 
be no doubt that for all time people will remember that Bannister 
was the first man to run a four-minute mile. 

‘ What is the limit to these records? The past can always give us an 
indication of the future if we study it closely enough. If I had been 
broadcasting thirty years ago on this topic, I should have mentioned 
the world record mile as just slower than four minutes ten seconds. I 
should have perhaps said that one day we might see a mile in four 
minutes five seconds, though there was no indication of any immediate 
improvement. During the recent war two great Swedish runners reduced 
this mile record over a period of three years from just inside four 
minutes seven seconds to just outside four minutes one second. But it 
is only in the last few years, since the London Olympic Games, that 
people have begun to queue up for top-rate miling. Dozens of athletes 
throughout the world run a mile in four minutes ten seconds these days, 
and in the past eighteen months half a dozen have been talked. of as 
possible four-minute milers. The whole outlook on what a human being 
could do over a mile has changed. Athletes have trained far, far harder 
than they ever did in my day, and proved that the human body was 
capable of performances which would have seemed fanciful to my 
generation. 

“Modern research will tell us, I have no doubt, that a three-minute 
mile is impossible. But who is to say that scientific discoveries may not 


- produce a food that will enable an athlete to cope with the oxygen 


problem—and after all, it is a matter of getting fuel to the muscles— 
to enable a mile to be run at the speed of a quarter-miler—and that 
would give you three minutes. I do not myself believe that three minutes 
is possible, but I would not like to say that three and three-quarter 
minutes is not on the cards. 

‘It is natural to be elated at such a great achievement by an athlete 
from Great Britain, and the success is one that Roger Bannister richly 
deserves. No man could possibly have trained harder; no man used his 
brain to study and plan to greater advantage. But we should be on our 
guard against making sport too much of a stunt. Bannister himself has 
said that we should not sacrifice the value of healthy competition, of 
racing against one another, for the clamour for faster and faster times, 
with the watch mattering so much more than the victory. The best con- 
tribution sport can make to a troubled world is the fine example of 
athletes from different nations sharing in the stimulus of rivalry, and the 
true appreciation of great athletes no matter what their nationality’. 
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ROBERT MELVILLE on the Picasso exhibition now 


HERE was a time when each successive wave of Picasso’s 

paintings seemed to be a foreboding of the end of painting: 

but his assaults on conventional picture-making, sprang from 

a restless academic virtuosity, and no other painter’s audacities 
have ever been so quickly accepted as new conventions. He made new 
rules by an incalculable process of contradiction and synthesis, and 
condemned the art of painting to a perpetual circular progression. It 
was almost a reign of terror, and it looked as if art would go on deriving 
from mixed and irregular unions in the alcoves of the Museum without 
Walls until the great creator and exhauster of formulae gave up the 
ghost. But some time during the war the art of Picasso came to an 
extremely animated standstill, and has remained in the same place ever 
since. It is now removed from the context of contemporary painting, 
and plays no part in its development. 

The recent paintings and sculpture on view at the Lefevre Gallery 
are as relentlessly energetic as ever, but the fact that there is no 
modification of a convention which he has been using for several years 
implies that they gratify an unconscious desire or represent an ideal of 
some kind. The violently dislocated heads of women which dominate 
the exhibition can no longer be explained or eulogised as formal experi- 
ments. Picasso’s curiosity about the kind of face that would emerge from 
the putting together of different views of the parts must have been 
satisfied a considerable while ago, so it may fairly be assumed that his 
repetitions of the last, brutally comic results of his vicarious plastic 
surgery afford him another kind of satisfaction, and I think we have 
some right to enquire into the meaning of these images. It would be 
absurd to suggest that they have any connection with his sense of 
feminine beauty, for there is evidence even in the present collection that 
he has no living rival when it comes to capturing the radiance of a 
lovely face: the two drawings of a girl are far from being the best 
examples of their kind but are nevertheless quite ravishing, and. the 
large painting of a girl reading, reverting to a pre-war idiom, places an 
immaculate white profile across the harsh, aching exuberance of the 
principal forms as soothingly as a cool hand. But if we consider the 
dislocated heads not as representations of an ideal of beauty but as 
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* Cafetiére et Compotigr de Cerises’ (1953): oil-painting by Picasso 
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Picasso’s Dream World 
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in London 


symbols of an ideal state of being, they make apt personifications of 
the ideal of eternal orgiastic violence which prevails in the pulp maga- 
zines and gives them their circulations. 

There is now no room in Picasso’s work for stillness and silence, and - 
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‘Le Chat’ (1943- 44): bnonze 5 by Picasso 
the picture of a woman wrestling with a dog is not more active than 
the still life paintings. Every form is clamorous and tumescent. The 
ostensible subject-matter of ‘ Cafeti¢re et Compotier, de Cerises’ has 
no bearing on its content, which recalls his famous drawing of a white 
horse sent into convulsions by the sarcastic grin of a bull: the coffee 
pot complacently exposes itself to the fruit dish and starts all the 
cherries jiggling. 
=~ Every object that comes the artist’s way can 
serve as fuel for the furnace of animality which he 
stokes so unremittingly. A pot becomes the belly. of 
a bronze ape, and two toy motor-cars clapped to- 
gether form its skull: it is witty, comical, consum- 
mately contrived, and rather horrible. 

I would like to exempt the rough bronze of a Cat 
from the slightly regretful tone which may have 
crept into this notice, even though it makes a clear 
enough contribution to. the boringly obsessive 
atmosphere. Touch it near its stiff, outstretched tail 
and it will involuntarily raise-its back and jerk a 
noise from its mouth, but not for a single momént 
will it turn its gaze from the object of desire. It is 
an image of the instinctual drives, yet within the 
terms of the subject it has a certain judiciousness.; 

Picasso’s genius is ensconced in an extraordinary 
series of formal exercises: there has never been 
any reason to suppose that he would some day 
settle. down to works of.a sober splendour dedicated 
to lofty conceptions, and it would not be difficult to 
show that his art has been undergoing a slow, pro- - 
gressive coarsening ever since he forsook ‘the 

-austerities of analytical cubism; but it is only since. 
his formal explorations came to a standstill that he 
has revealed his hatred of reality. All the same, - 
one has to remember that he has become the most 
popular artist of our time, and in creating a dream- 
world of the insensate he is perhaps the Van eke} 
of the twentieth century. % 
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: “Voice from the Ranks. Edited by Kenneth 
Fenwick. The Folio Society. 15s. 


a Timorny Gowine, aged nineteen, “a dangerous 

‘age to many unsettled in mind’, enlisted in the 
al Fusiliers in January 1854. He served 
out the Crimean War, taking part in the 
ming of the Alma (where he was promoted 
: " sergeant), Inkerman, the siege of Sevastopol, and 
had a grandstand view of the cavalry charges at 
ava. His vivid human account has been 
edited from a privately printed version 
ich went through several editions, brought 

chronological order, its punctuation and 
igraphing overhauled, and augmented by 
rs Idier i parents. It is the realistic actions 


med ety on the higher life 
ently described in The Reason Why, and is 
mative and entertaining, an effect heightened 
by the ingenuousness of the telling. 

_ . On arrival, ‘our condition as an army in an 
<8 enemy's country was pitiable in the extreme ’— 

_- men ‘half starved, clothed in rags, and exposed 
to all the inclemencies. of a rigorous climate ’, 
di _like rotten sheep ‘for want of the common 
ries of life’. ‘ Men would come staggering 
to the camp from the trenches soaked to the 

a and ravenously hungry, when a half-pound 
" a mouldy biscuit would be issued, with the same 

_ quantity of salt junk, so hard that one almost 
wanted a good hatchet to break it’. As ever 


under difficulty, the troops improvised. Gowing, 


_ records the picking up ‘of a few old hens and 
ig pig or two, which came in very handy for a 
stew *; for head dress, ‘some had mess tin covers 
mires. « pulled down well over the ears, others had 
~ coverings for the head made out of old blankets, 
four or five times doubled’. Later, supplies 
improved, largely from ‘kind-hearted people at 
home’, not from the Commissariat, about 
whom Gowing is scathing. Sent nine miles to 
bring up blankets, when men were dying daily 
for want of them, he was refused until his 
requisition was properly signed by the Quarter- 
_ master-General of his Division: ‘a correct 
_ return, or no stores’. Thousands of tons of 
- stores lay rotting at base— all -was higgledy- 
_ “piggledy and confusion ’ through want of experi- 
ence and thought, requiring someone ‘with a 
head on to put things straight’. 
¥ » Gowing gives graphic descriptions of the 
agony, of the sick and wounded in transports 
and hospitals. The doctors, insufficient in num- 
au, ber. and lacking supplies, worked like horses, but 
not perform impossibilities. Some units 
vere still using the Brown Bess musket against 
> Russian needle rifle: ‘ our- weapons were 
nost as much use as a broomstick’, and at 
cerman, when ammunition ran out, stones 
: utilised as missiles. In these conditions, 
induced men to fight? Certainly not the 
eee rotten cause’), nor the Turks (‘a race 
every Christian despises’), nor any 
menace Russian expansion 
: which troops were ignorant)—but for 
Ber existence, strong regimental loyalty and 
usted off (‘men will go anywhere with 
pap “por whom they can rely ’); excitement, 
ported by ca aan spirit, and personal 


¢ amply confirmed Ae Morale was 
oe sorts of sports got up in 
PUL ees $ spirits’, ‘ plenty 
while action and 
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exercise gave “something to talk about’. Even 
war correspondents helped: ‘ Men had far better 
not write at all if they cannot confine themselves 
to the truth, for they only get Jaughed at as 
the papers are read in the camp’. 

A brief introduction describing Gowing’s life, 
the causes and conduct of the war, and con- 
temporary wood engravings’ from battlefront 
sketches, complete a fascinating volume. 


The Life of John Stuart Mill 
By Michael St.- John Packe. 
Secker and Warburg. 42s. 


This is a book of considerable importance. It 
makes little or no contribution to the assessment 
of Mill’s. philosophical and political writings, 
which have long been, and continue to be, dis- 
cussed and valued by others. ‘But it supplies 
what must surely remain an unrivalled abund- 
ance of information on his life, his character, 
his friends, and his feelings. Mr. Packe’s book 
is extremely long, scholarly, well annotated and 
documented. And if it contains here and there 
some clumsinesses of style, some occasional 
straining after rhetoric and epigram, its solid 
merits are never seriously in doubt. 

However, though Mr. Packe has raised a for- 
midable monument, there is no reason to think 
that his biography will be final; he will, on the 
contrary, probably have ‘stimulated others to 
follow him. For Mill’s character was complex 
and his conduct sometimes curious. A feminist 
and deeply influenced by women, he both held 
and acted upon beliefs which are never likely 
to become uncontroversial, and for which he 
himself may be most variously judged. The most 
complex and engrossing aspect of his personal 
life is no doubt, as Mill himself would have 
agreed, the long history of his relations with 
Harriet Taylor. That his published views were 
seriously and willingly modified by her influence, 
sometimes indeed by her direct orders, can no 
longer be doubted. But was Mill right to esteem 
her so highly? She was clearly excitable and 
imperious, much less than considerate to her 
unfortunaté husband, though probably not 
strictly unfaithful to him; she evidently irritated 
many who knew her, and gave no indication of 
abilities in any way comparable with Mill’s. She 
was the occasion, and may have beén the cause, 
of a startlingly savage quarrel between Mill and 
his family. And there is something almost 
repulsive in their high-minded rejection of con- 
ventional rights and duties in marriage, at. a 
time when John Taylor’s sufferings, if only from 
ridicule, must have been obvious to them both 
and the consequence of their own’ behaviour. 
Some may think that Mill emerges less than 
well from the account of this episode. 


At the same time, it is likely that his extra-. 


ordinarily sympathetic and genuine personality 
owed much to this odd and intense relationship. 
He was already, before he met Harriet, a very 


' different kind of man from his father, less dog- 


matic, less narrow, and incapable of "James Mill’s 
cold harshness in personal matters. But no doubt 
the romantic pains and pleasures of his later 
experience enabled him’ still further to outgrow 
the relentless conditioning of his education, On 
the whole, there seems to be nothing in this 
expansive narrative to undermine the immense 


“esteem in which Mill came to be held. If one 


feels that there is, this feeling might well be 
corrected by comparing him with the figure 
which Carlyle, for example, cuts in these pages. 


‘It is surely better to be cool, reasonable, and con- 
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scientious, than rowdy, malicious, and personally 
touchy ; better to work quietly for good causes 
than to bluster on behalf of bad ones. But pere 
haps even this assessment will be disputed by 
some post-Packean biographer—who will not, 
however, be able to do without Mr. Packe. 


The Answers of Ernst Von Salomon 
By Ernst von Salomon. 
Putnam. 35s. 


Also sprach von Salomon. His voice is hard, 
his bearing arrogant. By the time he has finished 
his lengthy discourse, skeletons litter the floor 
in ugly profusion, One wonders how many more 
still lurk in the recesses of his cupboard. 
The Answers of Ernst. von Salomon relate to 
a questionnaire compiled by the American 
authorities in Germany with a view to assessing 
the records of suspect Germans. They begin as 
a leg-pull and end as an indictment of the 
American occupation authorities and of the 
civilisation they represent. Some of the questions 
do not apply to the author. The others evoke 
long reminiscences of people and events, some- 
times purely personal, more often illustrative of 
the currents of opinion that eventually merged 
to form the complex, turbulent flood of National- 
Socialism. There is also an element of personal 
apologia, the cynical, uncompromising apologia 
of one who cares nothing for the opinion of 
others. 

Educated in the military academies of Karls- 
ruhe and Berlin-Lichterfelde, and destined for 
an officer’s career, von Salomon was just too 
young to serve in the first world war. After the 
dissolution of the German armies, he joined the 
Freikorps, and fought in Berlin, in the Baltic 
States and in Upper Silesia, under the aegis of 
the notorious Captain Ehrhardt. He spent several 
years in prison for his part in the murder of 
Rathenau. After his release, he became, as the 
result of a chance encounter in a home for 
neurotics, a writer. Throughout the first world 
war he wrote film-scripts for UFA, and, after the 
Allied conquest of Germany, spent eighteen 
months in an American internment camp as an 
‘erroneous arrestee’. His amusements outside 
prison were eating, drinking, writing, and talking. 
They brought him into contact with a wide circle 
of acquaintances, ranging from the Russian spy 
organisation known as the Rote Kapelle to the 
German Abwehr under Admiral Canaris. 

The indictment of the Americans is disquiet- 
ing, not because it is fair or objective (it is 
neither), but because of its possible effect on 
German opinion. The German public does not 
now share the hatred and contempt with which 
von Salomon views the United States. But ‘if 
extreme nationalism swept Germany again, here 
are The Answers, replete with texts for the dema- 
gogue. In the first part of the book, the attack 
is oblique and in humorous vein. Occasionally 
he achieves a neat rapier thrust, more often a 
mighty swipe with the sabre. ‘It is truly hard 
to find more to say in praise of the Americans 
than the Americans have already said in praise 
of themselves’. But there is nothing oblique and 
little humorous in the description of his arrest 
and confinement in American interment camps. 
His captors are depicted as inhuman louts. The 
internees were beaten up, overcrowded, underfed, 
and deprived of proper medical attention. Von 
Salomon claims to have lost over three stone as 
a result of his treatment. Worse than the brutality 
of the Ameticans was their stupidity, for 
instance, thei: stupidity in believing for eighteen 
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This is an unconventional book; a book in which facts are liable — 
to dissolve into diverting if sometimes irrelevant legend, and 
history becomes mere back projection for reminiscences which 
bear the marks of exuberant imagination, The reader, therefore, 
should not expect to find here a tourist’s guide; but he will 
certainly carry with him a more rounded picture, a deeper under- 
standing and a happier recollection of ‘these Ruritants-like little 
states than a pedantic guide could ever impart. 

The photographs were specially taken for hits book by a lady 
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BBC Hou Service based on the material collected for the book. 
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British Government; what is the origin of the Silent Stones of © 
Tiahuanaco? He summarises the evidence available in each case, 
discusses the pros and cons and ‘leaves the reader to form his 
own conclusions, providing him with the sources to obthin 
further information if his curiosity is sufficiently aroused. 
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etetans had committed fewer crimes, the slid 


j _ might have been separated from the goats more 
— quickly; nor that a self-confessed assassin of 


extreme nationalist views might be regarded, even 
_ twenty years after his crime, with some suspicion. 

Von Salomon is a German nationalist of the 
misty variety scarcely intelligible west of the 
Rhine. He states: ‘I do not know what (demo- 


racy) is and I have never yet met anyone who 


could explain its meaning to me in terms that I 


F 


‘am capable of understanding’. 


The Answers 
fully confirm the truth of this statement. The 


- author fears ‘that Hitler’s assertion—that his 


ideological concept is a democratic concept— 
will prove a hard one to refute’, and ‘that the 
‘contrary assertion—that the totalitarian system 
“as set up by Hitler was not democratic—will 
prove a hard one to justify ’. Von Salomon him- 


_ self was not a nazi and deplored their excesses. 


He plumps for the authoritarian system, which 
bears ‘ hierarchical stigmata’, whatever they may 
be. The only organisations he seems to have 
‘approved were the armed forces of Imperial 
‘Germany, though one suspects that this is merely 
an ex post facto justification of inactivity in a 
‘man of action. 

The inactivity of the middle-aged von 
~ Salomon, i in contrast with his tempestuous youth, 
4s indeed difficult to explain. After his emer- 


_ ‘gence from jail in 1928, he had a rollicking 


experience with a small-town newspaper, inciting 


_ the Schleswig-Holstein peasants to withhold 


tax payments. From then on, he stubbornly kept 
out of organised political activity. He did not 
‘join the nazis nor any other nationalist organisa- 


tion. Although physically fit and of military age, ~ 
he was exempted from military service in the 


second world war. He wanted Germany to win 
the war, and burnt with shame whenever he saw 
‘a man in uniform. Yet he seems never to have 
‘challenged his exemption, and, odder still, the 
authorities never challenged it either. He spent 
the war writing film scripts in the country. No 
wonder the Americans were suspicious. 

But for all these obscurities, one thing is cer- 
tain: von Salomon can write. Cast in the form 
of answers to 131 questions, the book is neces- 
sarily awkward in construction. Moreover, 
_ elegance and a sense of proportion are not quali- 
ties that the author admires. These handicaps 
are triumphantly overcome. Von Salomon brings 
to his work a powerful imagination, a keen eye 
for detail and a splendid sense of action. His 
accounts of the Giessen trial, of the “ Peasants’ 
‘Revolt’ in Schleswig-Holstein, and of the hope- 
less confusion of the last days on the fringe of 
the Alpine Redoubt could hardly be bettered. 
And his gift for narrative is matched by his 
‘portraiture, Rowohlt, the publisher, Schulze- 
Boysen, the spy, Frau Imming, the charwoman, 
Dronsch, the prison director—these are only four 
of a hundred characters that spring to life at 
the author’s bidding. 

In short, The Answers do little to enlighten 
those who set the questionnaire. They were never 
- jntended to do so. Instead, they offer a picture 
meer of the Weimar Republic and the Third 

Reich, crowded with portraits, landscapes, and 
-_ allegorical studies that compel attention even 


gal lancer they fail to orig 
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represent several different types of African 
society, from the small-autonomous village com- 
munities of the Lele (Belgian Congo) and Mende 
(Sierra Leone) to the large and highly-centralised 
kingdoms of Ashanti, Dahomey, and Ruanda; 
and one of the great merits of the book is that 
most of the writers are careful to relate their 
discussions of ritual and belief to the prevailing 
social and political systems, and to the dominant 
modes of subsistence .activity. Some of the 
essays, such as those on the Lobedu (North- 
Eastern Transvaal), are straightforward and 
competent accounts of religion, magic, myth- 
ology, and moral ideas, with special reference to 
their role in social life; others, such as that on 
the Lele, stress one particular aspect (in this 
case hunting) in order to illustrate more vividly 
“the relations of God and spirits to men and 
animals’; and still another, on the Dogon of 
French West Africa, introduces us to a meta- 
physical system so complex but yet so tidy that 
one tends, perhaps unjustly, to suspect the joint 
authors of bias in the presentation of their data. 

That the systems described show considerable 
diversity is not unexpected; but it is as well, in 
these days when people are apparently beginning 
to think of Africans in terms of either Mau Mau 
obscenities and atrocities, or Basuto medicine 
murders, that the impossibility of such gross 
generalisations should be made evident. Certain 
fairly common features nevertheless appear. The 
most widespread, perhaps, is the responsibility of 
hereditary political leaders for not only the 
material but also the spiritual well-being of their 
people, a responsibility stressed long ago by 
Frazer in his theory of ‘the magical origin of 
kings’; this, incidentally, may help to explain 
the attitude of the Baganda to the recent deposi- 
tion of their Kabaka. Witchcraft, likewise often 
regarded as a symptom of African backwardness, 
is shown in several of the studies, notably those 
on the Lobedu and the Abaluyia (of Kavirondo), 
to be rooted in hatred and envy, and not merely 
the product of ‘primitive mentality’; and the 
role of the ancestor cult in upholding tribal 
morality is. also well illustrated, especially for 
the Mende. 

Professor Daryll Forde’s introduction sum- 
marises some of the other contributions made by 
the essays to our understanding of ‘the world- 
outlook’ of Africans. But he has failed to use 
a very suitable opportunity for giving us a 
balanced survey of African systems of religion 
and morality, similar to those on politics and 
kinship respectively which distinguish two earlier 
books published by the International African 
Institute, and his brief. references to previous 
work in this field make no mention of such 
important writers as Baumann, Meinhof, and 
Schmidt. 


How to Write a Parish History 
By R. B. Pugh. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Pugh’s learned little book might seem to be 
calculated to daunt the enthusiastic beginner on 
local history. It is in effect a comprehensive 
bibliography of the subject, but, assuming that 
if a thing is worth doing it is worth doing well, 
then it may certainly be said that the book is 
indispensable. The sources for writing local 
history are vast and grow year by year, so that 
where a parish is well supplied with records it 
may be that a writer who wishes to keep his task 
within compass must, as Mr. Pugh suggests, 
skip over some part of his material. Professional 
historians have become increasingly aware in 
modern times that the old-fashioned method of 
writing British history, from the strictly metro- 
politan point of view is unsatisfactory and that 
to understand the articulation of our society it 
is necessary to study local factors fully and make 
deductions about what they have in common. 
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Our knowledge of the civil wars of the seven- 
teenth century, for example, has been much 
enhanced by valuable studies of its course in 
different parts of England. Thus anyone— 
amateur or professional—who undertakes a 
piece of local historical research may contribute 
to the broad stream of knowledge, provided he 
goes about his work in an intelligent manner and 
does not plunge headlong into mere antiquarian- 
ism, Mr. Pugh’s book should prevent him from 
doing so. 

Nevertheless Mr. Pugh should not have writ- 
ten his book backwards. His last chapter ‘ Modus 
Operandi’ should have been placed first, have 
been greatly expanded, and written in a lively 
way. As editor of the’ Victoria County Histories, 
nobody knows better than Mr. Pugh what are 
the right ways to set about local history and what 
are the pitfalls into which the most earnest re- 
searcher is liable to fall. A pint of worldly advice 
derived from experience is worth a gallon of 
bibliography. Writers of bad history are usually 
not those who are ignorant of their sources but 


those who are overwhelmed by them. 


The Death of the Fourth Republic 

By Ronald Matthews. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 18s. 

The Third Republic foundered on blindness, 
incompetence, and corruption. The Fourth 
Republic is going the same way, and for the 
same reasons. That is the theme of this harsh 
and angry book by Mr. Matthews. The events 
of the past ten years have driven him into 
despair. Only ‘with bitter laughter or angry 
tears’, he observes, is it possible to recall the 
exultant writings of the underground that 
promised social justice to the millions who had 
been battered and betrayed by the political and 
financial gangsters of the Third Republic. It may 
well be that some of the details of the author’s 
criticisms are slightly out of focus; but this is 
a minor and unimportant objection. The fact is 
that Mr. Matthews has produced a remarkably 
accurate diagnosis of France’s ills. His love for 
France and his admiration for the strangled 
ideals of the Resistance are evident on every page 
of this well-written book. It must be read by all 
who profess to take ‘an interest in the future of 
western Europe. 

It is not only in France, of course, that cor- 
ruption and incompetence are rife. But in all the 
Western World there are few if any countries 
where the blind and the corrupt have the same 
blatant influence as in France. Is it because 
French constitutional practice leaves a power 
vacuum that gangsters and careerists are quick 
to take advantage of ? It was M. Robert Schuman 
who wrote a year ago (in a discussion on French 
policy in North Africa) that he had formed the 
conviction that ‘no important reform in the 
relations between France and Morocco or 
Tunisia would be possible without a return to 
exact conceptions of responsibility and of 
subordination to properly constituted authority ’. 
And Mr. Matthews recalls how the Indo-Chinese 
affair has been bedevilled for years by insub- 
ordinate officials and speculators without any 
status in the administrative hierarchy, but with 
an expert knowledge of wire-pulling in Paris. 

Universal suffrage combined with proportional 
representation and a multiplicity of parties 
appear to have led to such a diffusion of power 
as to paralyse the national will. Mr Matthews 
recalls that M. Blum himself, writing from 
prison, wondered whether the parliamentary 
regime really was ‘the form of democratic 


- government exactly adapted to French society * ; 


and that it might therefore be necessary to ‘ seek 
for forms that suited it better’. This was the 
thought that inspired Georges Bernanos in the 
bitterness of his exile. ‘The English people’, 

he wrote, ‘have always made the mistake of 
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i Bee that institutions made them free; 
e whereas it was the English themselves who, in 
yes their sie s stamped their institutions with the 
 hall-mark of liberty. Democracies are made by 
democrats; the Republic by citizens. A democracy 
without democrats, a Republic without citizens 
is a dictatorship, a aged of intrigue and 
corruption ’. 
_____ The fatuous anti-clericalism of French Social- 
ists and Radicals is one reason’ why parliamentary 
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government in France is in such obvious diffi- 
culties. Their prejudices make it impossible for 
them to combine with the M.R.P. in a strong 
left-centre government, which might have done 
for France what the Labour Party has done in 
the United Kingdom. If these parties remain 
frozen in their out-dated nineteenth-century 
attitudes they may well destroy French hopes of 


_ establishing a regime that combines freedom 


with a capacity for action. Mr. Matthews also 
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4 
notes the effect of communist duplicity. As the 
largest single party in France it is obviously 
able to bring parliamentary government to a 
standstill, especially if its opponents remain split 
on the clerical issue. Yet though the party’s per- 
fidy is obvious, Mr. Matthews does not altogether 
explain why so many voters continue to support 
it. Is it an act of despair? Are all the other 
parties so contaminated that those who wish to 
protest can do so only by voting communist? 


® "Mrs. Betsey. By Francesca Marton. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 64d. 


Stay Away, Joe. By Dan Cushman. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
Siddhartha. By Hermann Hesse. Peter Owen: Vision Press. 10s. 6d. 


Diplomatic Conclusions. By Roger Peyrefitte. Thames and 


NTIL I read Miss Marton’s book I had 

always regarded coincidence as a sign of 

laziness or despair. Now I know better. 

When logic is suspended, the result is either 
absurdity or magic: it all depends*on the per- 
suasive power of the writer. And Miss Marton is 
most persuasive. The coincidences in Mrs. Betsey 
are outrageous, as improbable as rhyme in poetry 

-—and as effective. For, like rhyme, coincidence 

_ ean create a sense of inevitability, shape frag- 
_ ments into form, cut through reason to reveal a 

“compact psychical truth—once the writer has 
cast his spell. Miss Marton’s coincidences are as 
warmly satisfying as the sudden recognitions in 
folk-tales. 

But these coincidences play oe a small part 
in a long and rich novel. Mrs. Betsey really 
consists of two linked tales, both about Betsey 
Jordan, but with the interest in the second 
shifted to her family and particularly her flighty 
daughter Lucy, who has ideas above her station. 
The story: opens in 1851, when Betsey, just 

_ widowed at the age of twenty-eight, has to leave 
her four children with her parents and take up a 
position as housekeeper to a gentleman in Kent. 
Both employer and mansion are disintegrating, 
the one through inertia and the other through 
neglect, so Betsey sets about restoring them to 
vigorous life. How she does this—in spite of her 
employer’s indifference, the butler’s villainous 
opposition, and the calumnies of neighbouring 
gentry—forms the material of the first part. In 
the second part she and her second husband are 
settled as innkeepers in a town on the Channel 
coast, and we follow the adventures of danger- 
ously attractive Lucy in service and in love. The 
book ends in 1861 with Betsey and her husband 

_ listening to the muffled bells tolling for the death 
-of the Prince Consort. 
' This is the barest summary of a plot that is as 
well-upholstered as most of the female characters. 
Incident follows incident and scene crowds upon 
scene, each throbbing with life, for Miss Marton 
combines a fastidious eye for external detail 
with splendid powers. of..characterisation. It is 
«not only her people who are so well character- 
_ ised: clothes, food, furniture, .places—all breathe 
with life and contribute to an integrated image 
of a society. This, we feel, is not only the 
appearance but also the atmosphere and mood 
of mid-Victorian England. Our advantage, as 

saders, is that we experience this at different 


viction life in the drawing-room, the ser- 
its’ hall, the bar parlour, or the rag market 

ndsditch; 2 and each scene, each character, 
t and preserved in hard, clear language. 
arton’s style copes flexibly with the in- 
Sreemeestmscic resins v0 the 
oy esr porentric “Persons to de- 


levels, for the author presents with equal, 


through a derelict: garden where the weeds go 
“hiss, whack, whisper against her skirt’. The 
publishers happily liken this book to a wonder- 
ful cake. Quotation would be rather like holding 
up a currant and asking you to judge the quality 
of the cake from that. Both ingredients and 
cooking are excellent, and the result should 
appeal to the taste of a wide rangé of people. 
The advantage here is that we can eat our 
cake and have it too. I, for one, am quite ready 
for another slice. 

Life among the landless Indians of Montana 
is dominated by canned beer and soap opera, 
according to Mr. Dan Cushman. Louis 
Champlain, the central figure of Stay Away, Foe, 
is a shiftless French-Canadian-Indian type who 
spends his time carving little wooden bears and 
other animals. Things begin to happen when 
local politicians present him with nineteen 
cows and a bull, an electioneering gesture to 
show that the government is really doing some- 
thing for the landless Indians. Louis vows he 
will make a success of the scheme, but when 
his good friends from all over the Reserve swarm 
in to celebrate his good luck he is drawn into a 
riotous party and weakly consents to have one 
cow slaughtered to feed the guests. Unfortun- 
ately, it is the bull that dies. This is the first of 
a series of ‘misunderstandings’ which lead to 
the remaining cows being gradually pawned, 
stolen, or otherwise disposed of. 

This is a distinctly naked book, after the 
flounces and foulard of Mrs. Betsey, ‘but i is thus 
symptomatic of its time and place. Wisdom 
gives. way to the wisecrack and the detail of life 
is blurred by the raw speed of living. There is 
much fine humour in this novel, but much too 
that is hilarious only when we fail to notice it 
is cruelty seen from the other side. In its way 
this book is as illuminating as Miss Marton’s, 
for if Mr. Cushman’s prose seems, in compari- 
son, clipped and crude, it is because he is repre- 
senting a clipped and crude society in which 
leisure, as distinct from idleness, has no place. 
But should the novelist himself be as breathless 
as his society? Mr. Cushman rips along from 
the first word, hammering ludicrous situations at 
us so fast and so continuously that-after a while 
they seem normal, and therefore no longer 
ludicrous. The Law of Diminishing Returns 
applies to fiction as well as economics. Humour 
is, after all, a matter of comparison, so some 
variety of pace and mood, time for comparison, 
is essential. But the book, if not as funny as its 
author and publishers hope, is interesting to read 
for its picture of a savage, radio-ridden society. 

Siddhartha (translated by Hilda Rosner) is a 
short book dealing with an immense theme— 
an individual’s search for reality. Siddhartha is 
a Brahmin’s son, dissatisfied with the partial 
consolations of orthodoxy, who sets out to find 
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‘the innermost being that is no longer Self— 
the great secret! * He leaves his father’s house 
and, joined by his friend Govinda, becomes an 
ascetic, hoping to find truth by conquering the 
Self. After hearing the Buddha speak, he decides 
he cannot learn wisdom from teachers and that 
he must realise his Self, not flee from it. He 
passes on, but Govinda remains with the 
Buddha, for Govinda is the representative of the 
conventional approach to mystery. Siddhartha 
gives up his asceticism and exposes himself to 
the world, in the ‘shape of a courtesan and a 
merchant. He gradually becomes corrupted and 
is about to commit suicide when a fleeting vision 
of his original dedication. saves him. He returns 
to a contemplative life and, through communion 
with nature, attains in old age that instinctive 
identification: with life which is the great secret 
he has sought so Jong. 

Hermann Hesse spent three years on this brief 
tale. That partially explains the flowing ease of 
the language, the rhythmical form, the fine 
balance of character and construction. The book 
produces an effect rather like that symbol which 
Hesse uses to indicate the individual’s total sur- 
render to nature—a stone falling through water. 
Siddhartha typifies the individual who is aware 
that wisdom is more than the sum of knowledge. 
His flight from his father is the protest of one 
who knows that man is always alone and must 
work out his own salvation, and his journey 
takes him, significantly, from the priest’s house 
of authority to the open banks of a great river 
where he discovers the potential hidden God 
within himself. This is.one of the age-old tales 
in which everything seems obvious—once it is 
pointed out to us. Hermann Hesse tells it in 
fresh terms, with great beauty. 

Diplomatic Conclusions (translated by Edward 
Hyams) is a sequel to Roger Peyrefitte’s Diplo- 
matic Diversions, whose hero, the diplomat 
Georges de Sarre, arrives back at the Quai 
d’Orsay just before France’s entry into the war. 
In this volume he works at the Ministry of 
Information in Paris until 1940, when he moves 
south before the advancing Germans, is dis- 
missed from ‘ The Career’ in Vichy, reinstated, 
and spends the last years of the war as an official 
in Paris under the Occupation. This-is a his- 
torical novel of our time. Individuals exist as 
derided pawns or derisive commentators, some- 
times as both. The overwhelming impact comes 
from events. As a picture of France during the 
war the book is engrossing; the impression of 
actuality is so strong that one feels the recorded 
history of the period must be a pale imitation, 
not nearly as true as this artistically controlled 
version. Society is the doomed protagonist, but 
around it there hovers the small boy, Georges de 
Sarre, cockily putting his thumb to his nose. 

Li Ipris PARRY 
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‘Talk in Television 


” WHILE SOME VIEWERS known to me were dis- 
appointed by the substance of Sir Thomas 


~ Beecham’s talk of two Sunday nights ago, there 


addition to unexcelled experience of men and. 


can have been few whose attention was not 
gripped by the force of his personality and the 
mannerisms embellishing it. One .might have 
a preference for sagacity of opinion over con- 


: ~ Press Conference ’ 


‘CRITIC ON THE HEARTH — oe 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributor _ a a M5 a at 


club has its good talkers, and the Savage Club, 
the Green Room Club, the Garrick Club, and 
the Savile Club more than most. It is some time 
since I was in the Art Club at Glasgow, where 
I was treated to some of the best anecdotal — 
reminiscence I have heard anywhere. A recent 
Third Programme talk showed that the last 
echoes of conversational finesse have not yet been 


heard in. the faded drawing-rooms of Dublin. — 


A Frenchwoman said that every Englishman 
is an island, and it continues to be true that 
many of us have a difficulty in building a con- 


on May 7, with. (left ‘iB right) Francis ‘Williams, ‘William “Connor, “Malcolm ay 


Muggeridge, William Clark, and, as guest speaker, the Rt. Hon. Harold Wileon, M.P. 


- tentiousness, but there could be no densa that 


the Beecham persona was diverting, stimulating, 
and original, or that it. provided one of the 
liveliest and most compelling of recent pro- 
grammes in the ‘talks’ 


blessed to give than to receive. 

* We want more good talk on television. The 
need confronted me again as I listened the other 
night to Wickham Steed discoursing in a sound- 
only programme on Europe between the wars. 
His is probably the most brilliant octogenarian 
memory of our time. His talk would have been 
exceptionally interesting television, because - in 


affairs and a fluent tongue he has a fine presence. 
Hearing him, I realised that we have had little 


_ that has been arresting of its kind on television 


since the Beaverbrook talk on The Times history 


nearly two years ago and Sir Malcolm. Sargent ~ 


on * Messiah’ last Christmas. 


. Good talkers make good television. Thete are 


critics who deny it. They would think it silly 
to conduct an argument about it with their eyes 
shut. Television was not designed simply as a 
mechanism for seeing things. It exists for the 


display of human personality, as also for its 


enrichment. And personality is often expressed 
more admirably in mental combat and in good 
talk than in cavorting on a stage or giving 
imitations of other people’ s talents and wit. 


How much effort is directed to the finding of - 


good talkers? If I were to put the question to 
the television programme planners my sense of 


enterprise might not be outraged. There can be . 
mo harm in reminding them that every, London 


category. Like all good: 
talkers, perhaps, Sir Thomas considers it more - 


‘time factor evidently ~ 


by lively contributions 


Spaaat beige to. fhe mainland. a sociable 


experience. This disadvantage was shown up the — 
other night in the programme called ‘ Breeding - 


Time’. from the Severn Wildfowl Trust. In it~ 


Peter Scott showed once again that he will never- 
be as happy with a microphone as I take it he. 
is with a paint brush. The point was made 


‘decisively when Hywel Davies, the Welsh out- 


side broadcast commentator from Cardiff, came 
on the scene. At once the racial characteristics 
were apparent; the Welshman’s verbal deftness 
made the Englishman seem even more inhibited. 
The programme received a distinct lift with his 


arrival. I thought it the best we have had from 


that pleasant hermitage, where the cameras 
showed us the pretty changelings of anxious 
foster-mothers and glimpses of distant hills that 
made one think of Housman and cherry blossom 
along the bough. ; , 

_ We heard good talk also in ‘ Asian Club’ and 
“Press Conference’ last 
week, though _ the 


worried the attractive 
young ‘Asian Club’ 
chairwoman; her large 
eyes were often up- 
turned in supplication 
to the studio clock. 
Here the best of the 
talk came from | 
Laurens van der Post, 
the club’s guest of the 
evening, supplemented 


from young men and 


_mission - -from | the British - Industries: Fair | 
Castle. T 
“another ‘of, the fluent. talkers, trailed. a-m cro- 


- ye - , ~ 
‘women aE various races and creeds. Wee oe 
a wide range of human _ personality, ‘Asian 
Club’ demands the visual aid, though it was 
invented as a sound-only programme. I-find — 


Dek full of interest.to watch as well as to hear. 


In ‘Press Conference’, last’ Friday night, 
Harold Wilson faced the toughest questioning ~ 
assault so far known in this series. There were 
Jagteses when it looked as if he might be sent. - 
to thel ropes; he survived with considerable ‘skill 
-and was able now and again to punch | back. 
Two Cassandras were on the panel, one adver-— 


Poe other not, ‘Press Conference’. never 


wastes our time. My complaint about it-is that 


it does not. get ‘enough ‘time; thatae: is a CE 
"by: the. shadow. of the guillotine: — RA Ly cnt y 


- There was -an unusually jutetesting ‘trans- ae 
< 
Bromwich, where | ‘Raymond. Baxter, - 


phone 10ng = exhibits of special. interest to. ae? 


_ household-minded viewers. It was all very. well 

managed, the cameras: keeping. usin close. touch =) 
~ with. eyerything that was being described to us, 
~ including - 
restores the. life. of - drooping | lettuce leaves. ee 


that - _ fascinating . ‘gadget which — 
enjoyed. the . programme, largely for its assurance 
moe the continuing ingenuity of. British. ideas. - 

- Cricket returned to our screens on ‘Saturday: - 
Surrey: vy. Warwickshire at the Oval. It ‘now 
‘occurs to*’me that bast week's: television was” not” 
ae bad. ash ee ee zy 

; 3 Gone. oe REGINALD PouND | f 
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DRAMA : See 
Pe Ere 2 ~ Wrong. Horses 


Soe: HAS BEEN. a great yee drainatically, speaking, ° 
“for the “American-speaking.. “Apart - from the 
repeat of ‘ That Lady’, both ‘ ‘new’ -plays” have | 
had New York settings. “And very trying ‘they . 
have been. I except, of course, Miss Mary. Jerrold . 
whom it would be a pleasure to hear reciting the — 
telephone book, though I prefer this. charming © 
veteran in a “good role rather than a poor one. — 
‘Tyrant’s Tower’ was not,a play to remember. _ 
“Three Men on a Horse’ I recall, made us laugh © 
in the ’thirties. It also called for American 
accents: a call which Arthur Hill, with his 
Canadian background, and Tucker McGuire 
and several others are able to answer. But oh, 
the going was heavy. 

So let us consider the first of the Pat Kirk 
wood shows, prefaced not so much by a fanfare 
_as by a tucket of eager publicity. And indeed, if 
you consider that such a show will probably, be 
watched by upwards of 9,000,000 ‘viewers or 
“more, a cross-section of a “people which in its 
days has produced such entertainers as Chaucer, | 
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Terry-Thomas and Pat Kirkwood in 
“The Pat Kirkwood Show’ on May 8 


Shakespeare, Dickens, not to men- 
tion Dylan ‘ Milkwood ’ Thomas, it 
will be appreciated that a fairly high 
standard is to be expected, with this 
sort of super-national coverage. A 
world about to reel under the stupe- 
faction of the de-rationing of marge 
needed a gay night of it. I confess I 
for one watched with a steadily 
sinking heart. 

I greatly like Miss Kirkwood. She 
has a twinkle, a sparkle, an un- 
ashamed way with the voice, and she 
is quite the best. Dandini I have ever 
seen in pantomime. But like other 
artists, be they the greatest of all 
troupers, she is largely dependent 
on the material supplied. Some 
artists, it is true, transmute every- 
thing and anything. I have men- 
tioned Mary Jerrold, whose readings 
of catalogues would give pleasure; 
and I once heard Dame Edith tell a 
bomb story (when bomb stories were 
bores), every syllable of which still 
trills in my memory. But Pat Kirk- 
wood seems to me not of that 
company. What she is given to do 
she does with a will. Further than that I cannot 
go. Yet some of these sketches would, I fancy, 
have defeated the combined talents of Réjane, 
Ruth Draper, and Ristori. I trust we shall not 
have to have many sketches in which Miss Kirk- 
wood appears as an old lady. 

There was a praiseworthy effort evidently 
being made to get away from formulae. None of 
the usual concomitants of my imprisoned 
Saturday night were visible: no blondes tearing 
telephone books to shreds with their teeth; no 
stout mid-Europeans holding aloft half a dozen 
‘daughters: on their stomachs; no ghastly gay 
‘commeére from Montmartre. Instead we had 
film snippets linking Miss Kirkwood from 
*sketch to sketch—stepping it out by the Regent’s 
Park canal before doing a quick nip to the 
‘studio; being sung at by a singer, Mr. Hughes, 
whose haircut impressed me more than his voice 

peut ion; and there was Mr. Terry-Thomas 

help. Mr. Thomas is a funny man but did not 
altogether mitigate the ardours of the night. 
Towards the end he and Miss Kirkwood imper- 
_ sonated the historical pair whom no doubt one 
‘must learn to call Sweet Nell and the Merry 


= 


Right: 


Scene from ‘ Tyrant’s Tower’ on May 4, with (left to 
right) Betty McDowall as Janet, Mary Jerrold as Angela 
Parker, and Harry Towb as Babe Newcomb 


the Moscow State Dance Company in a pro- 
gramme of Russian traditional dances, on May 9 


FHE “LYS EENER 


Monarch: a sketch of great feebleness and some 
indelicacy. As the climax of this, the ‘king’ 
leaned over Nell Gwynn apparently to embrace 
her and then, to her dismay and our supposed 
enjoyment, helped himself instead to one of her 
oranges. Here,. with or without rehearsal, Mr, 
Thomas looked us in the eye and inquired ‘ Well, 
what d’you expect for three quid a year—‘“ La 
Ronde”? ’ 

I find myself at a loss as to how to answer his 
question. It had never crossed my mind to pay 
as much as three pounds to see La Ronde—a 
rather heavy-handed, French film-adaptation, as I 
recall, of Schnitzler’s ‘ Reigen’. Or do I miss the 
point? Has ‘Za Ronde’, pronounced in the 
French-of-Atte-Bowe, now come to stand as a 
euphemism for riskiness in general? Perhaps this 
is so. I passed a milk bar the other day which ‘had 
this curious name. Perhaps, if Miss Kirkwood’s 
programme keeps me up to date, it will not be, 
from my point of view, entirely wasted. But the 
essential problem is not to answer Mr. Thomas’ 
question. It is simply this: that where‘television 
can rely on some already established entertain- 
ment of its own, an old farce, a musical march 
by service-women, or a conjuror, it is on safe 
ground. Where it is obliged to fend for itself, it 
is often found sadly wanting. 


Let us turn to happier things. There was 
‘The Conductor Speaks ’; in this case Mr. 
Stokowski, who proved to have very little 
to say. During the playing of an elephan- 
tine adaptation of a Bach Toccata, Mr. 
Stokowski waved his hands in mesmeric 
passes which puzzled and interested meé. 
During Bax’s ‘ Tintagel’, we saw pictures 
of the Cornish coast, which I found 
simpler to understand. 

On Sunday, the thirty well-groomed 
ambassadresses of Soviet Culture who 
dance beneath the sign of the Birch Tree 
showed their paces, which tend towards 
monotony but are beautifully drilled in the 
little matter of ‘ toeing the line ’. They per- 
form -wondrous variants on the Grand 
Chain, moving under long, peasant skirts 
like toys on castors. As a change there are 
Cossack dances, during which tiny screams 
emerged from these booted and pigtailed 
Eves in an Adamless Caucasian Eden. The 
colours were not much missed. Ice chorines 
and those displays of dumb-bell swinging 
by servicemen in time to ‘Destiny’ waltz 
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were outclassed. The musical interludes reminded 
me of a ship’s concert long ago in the Baltic 
where the Russian sailors, whether ladies or 
gentlemen, took it all desperately seriously. 
Purtie HOPpe-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Dangerous Corners 


“I NEVER THOUGHT I’d live to see Hyde Park a 
lake» muses someone. And another: ‘Even 
Harrogate is in a state of siege’. Trafalgar 
Square is a muddy pool. A speed-boat flips 
down Whitehall. A dead woman is ‘ buried, sea- 
fashion, over Reading market-place’. Icebergs 
are adrift.in the Channel. A confusing world, 
and one not so far ahead. It is that of ‘ The 
Kraken Wakes’ (Light), as gleefully persuasive 
a bit of science fiction as we can wish, always 
assuming that we are prepared to treat the first 
thirty minutes or so—when the scalp refuses to 
tingle—simply as a slow, careful introduction. 
Later, all is amply well when the world moves 
towards its dangerous corner; the Kraken ceases 
(in Tennyson’s words) to batten upon-huge sea- 
worms in his sleep; and terrors rise from what 
another poet called the green hells 
of the sea, the uttermost caverns. 

John Wyndham’s tale of the sea- 
monsters, which John Keir Cross 
has made into a play, chills us be- 
cause we are never told exactly what 
the monsters look like. They are 
hinted at; nothing is anatomised. 
And the imagination can produce 
creatures far more horrid than any 
writer, however conscientious, can 
describe. We know how fatal it is 
to have things that go bump in the 
night described in any detail. (Com- 
pare some minor Victorian ghost 
story with, say, M. R. James’ ‘ Oh, 
Whistle and I’ll Come to you, My 
Lad’ and the mere suggestion of 
that intensely horrible face of 
crumpled linen.) In ‘The Kraken 
Wakes’ the chill seeps over us like 
a night mist; it rises like the waters 
that heap themselves ominously to 
pour over the English coast. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO MOTORISTS 


Try the two-tankful test 
Shell with I-C-A prevents pre-ignition and plug 

failure caused by engine deposits. Thousands © 
of miles of road-tests have proved that it gives 

engines smoother running. ‘These results are 

completely convincing—but we do 

not ask you to accept them. We 

ask you to test Shell with I-C-A 

for yourself—at no extra cost. 

On your second tankful of Shell 

with I-C-A—(the second one, 

because I-C-A must have time to. 

work on your engine-deposits)— 

you will notice definitely smoother, 

SWeeter running. pee 2 


bs ‘of communication... 


In June 1920 the first advertised sound radio programme was 
broadcast from the Marconi transmitter at Chelmsford. To-day 
Marconi high or medium power transmitters and high power 
aerials are installed in every one of the B.B.C’s television 
transmitter stations and Marconi television systems have been 
ordered for countries in North and South America, Europe and Asia. 
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the acting. I do remember that Stephen Jack 
_ Offered, at the last, a nonpareil of Cornish 
accents as a man who brought the news of the 
Kraken’s end to an isolated colony in south 
Cornwall, somewhere up the Helford valley. 
What I think of most is the damply clinging 
fungoid atmosphere of the later stages of the 
play. All we know about the Kraken is that ‘a 
lot of jelly stuff came up and went bad quickly. 
No shape to it’, which is as terse a description 
as I have heard of the kind of play that ‘ flops’. 
This one is by no means a ‘flop’; there are 
_ Several prickling passages in‘it, and I shall be 
very cautious at the sea this summer, especially 
if the tide-level has been rising fast. 
Matters are much more concentrated in ‘ The 
' Hungry God’ (Home). There the ambassador. of 
a foreign power in London—and not, I think, 
the ambassador of Ruritania—has reached his 
_ dangerous corner. The two envoys sent to 
' England to watch him would surely have sent 
anyone skidding helplessly around the bend, but 
their prey, a powerful personality—acted with 
the right sombre decision by Arthur Young—is 
resolved to go at his own pace. His fate is 
inevitable, for this is the kind of party piece in 
which no doubter of the Party has any hope of 
survival. Joseph Pole, the dramatist, does not 
conduct us to the end: wisely he stops, leaving 
_ the rest to our imagination: there are Kraken 
we do not meet. It is an intelligent and curiously 
sinister little play that came through on radio 
as aptly as it did in the theatre. I seemed to miss 
a scene in which the author once showed to us 
the kidnapping of a junior attaché who, refusing 
to toe the party line, had tried unavailingly to 
escape. Alan Wheatley acted this shortened part 
with nervous force, and the play—even if its 
writing still needs more variety—held us with 
assurance, under the direction of Mary Hope 
n. 


I waited with enthusiasm for the latest, the. 


fourteenth, ‘Laurence Olivier Presents’ (Light). 
It has been a first-rate series, but Bret Harte’s 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp” hardly came off. 
The actors were there; Sir Laurence could move 
easily between narrator and the gambling 
Oakhurst; and yet I never found myself taken 
within the picture. Events stayed in the distance. 
The anecdote of Roaring Camp, its child, his 
christening—‘the first time the name of the 
Deity had been uttered in the camp ’—the-sud- 
- den regeneration, and the tragic end, never began 
to impress itself on the mind. It was hard to 
find the gold in them thar hills. 
Christopher Sykes’ ‘ Benediction in Paris’ 
(Third), with its meeting between Voltaire and 
Talleyrand, will linger with me_ because 
Talleyrand’s ‘ slow, sweet smile’ was so evident 
in the voice of Robert Harris. This was a quietly 
- plausible glance into the past. ‘Paradise Street’ 
(Light) from—on the whole—a rather different 
world, presented an American who was not 
what he seemed. He was, allegedly, looking for 
relatives in the East End; Paradise Street has- 
tened to honour him. “Are you related?’ said 
someone to Max Bygraves. “ Only to the money’ 
_ Bygraves replied in his knOwing-lad voice. This 
comedian, -good-tempered though he is, is not a 
_ yery dominating radio personality; but ‘ Paradise 
_ Street’, as produced by Roy Speer, has some 
eoailing ideas and should take its dangerous 


J. C. TrREwIN 
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ety performance the tale fniesed Siow than 
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—I re say footsteps, since neither travelled on 
foot—of William Cobbett, visiting some of the 
places that Cobbett visited and talking to the 
same sort of people. Alternating with Mr. 
Wightman’s account of what he saw and heard, 
the appropriate passages from Cobbett’s Rural 
Rides were read by John Sharp. It was a happy 
inspiration for a short series and what better 
protagonist could have been chosen than Mr. 
Wightman? Like Cobbett he is the son of a 
farmer and the wielder of a highly distinctive 
local accent. It was a pleasant illusion, when I 
came on the announcement in Radio Times, to 
picture Mr. Wightman setting: off on horseback, 
but the sad truth is that the degeneration of our 
age enables him to do his journeys in a motor- 
ear, from which, I dare swear, he saw much less 
of the country than Cobbett did from his horse. 

The first instalment, given a fortnight ago, 
made very pleasant listening. Mr. Wightman as 


“every listener knows, isa fluent, leisurely, and 


totally natural talker and most of those he talked 
to on his journey seemed equally free from: em- 
barrassment; in fact the only moments when the 
dialogue dropped into artificiality were in short 
exchanges such as. ‘“ Come out and I’ll show 
you ”, “Right -you are. Why not? ”’ when the 
tone rang suddenly false. A trifle, but a dis- 
concerting one! Last week’s instalment, the 
second, was not, I thought, so good. It was too 
haphazard. For instance, in an attempt to trace 
the present representatives of a family mentioned 
by Cobbett Mr. Wightman led us down some 
unrewarding by-ways. But there were good 
things here and. there and Mr. Wightman. was 
much better on the subject of Cheltenham than 
his cantankerous predecessor and more accurate, 
I suspect, in one or two details of agriculture 
and local history. 

Meanwhile Dr. W. G. Hoskins brought his 
delightful ‘Anatomy of the English Country- 
side’ to a close with two talks, ‘The Rash 
Assault’ and ‘The House Through the Trees ’. 
The assault on our landscape was made by the 
elaborate system of canals constructed during 
the last forty years of the eighteenth century and 
the first thirty of the nineteenth, and the later 
and still more formidable invasion of the rail- 
ways. Dr. Hoskins described these operations 
with a variety of fascinating details and in his 
final talk, ‘-The House Through the Trees’, he 
maintained that the English countryside has 
assimilated these monstrous intrusions as it 
assimilated the enclosures and hawthorn-hedges 
in earlier days, but he doubted that it would ever 
assimilate the airfields which obliterate all detail 
and ‘burn the skin of the landscape’. ‘The 
House Through the Trees’ refers to the numer- 
ous country-houses in brick or stucco which 
grew up during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and remain, many of them, such a 
charming feature of rural England. He wound 
up with a historical dissection of the view from 
a window in his home in Oxfordshire, a tour 
de force in which he picked out visible remains 
spread over a thousand years of history. 

In a Home Serviee programme called ‘ The 
Archaeologist’ -O. G. S. Crawford, well known 
as a field archaeologist, who worked for many 
years on the Ordnance Survey; C. W. Phillips 
who succeeded him there; and A. J. Taylor, 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Wales, 
talked of the surveying and preservation of 
ancient monuments. Probably most listeners, like 
me, did not know that the Ordnance Survey 
publishes maps of various periods of English 
history whose archaeological details have been 


“accumulated to a considerable extent from the 


reports of amateur archaeologists. It is not 


always easy to protect monuments such as 


s and earthworks from ploughing, build- 
ing, and other well-intentioned activities, but the 
fact that important remains are marked on these 
maps has often—helped to protect them from 
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uninténtional destruction. Such records also 
provide valuable data for historians and are of 
great help to the holiday-maker who enjoys 
Visiting the past as well as the present, This was 
a conversation which usefully supplemented Dr. 
Hoskins’ monologue. 

I welcome the return of ‘Round Britain 
Quiz’, for me the best by far of such entertain- 
ments. I enjoy hearing four quick-witted and 
outrageously well-informed men summoning or 
failing to summon from their capacious memor- 
ies a fantastic medley of entirely useless informa- 
tion,-or, still more surprising, ferreting out an 
answer of which, when the question was asked, 
they were totally ignorant, by skilfully’ and 


- audibly putting two and two together. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
In One Act 


THE ONE-ACT OPERA, rarely successful in the 
opera-house, has a far better chance on the radio 
as was evident last week when three such works 
engaged our attention. They were Ravel’s 
sophisticated comedy, ‘L’Heure - Espagnole’, 
Dallapiccola’s sophisticated tragedy, ‘Il Pri- 
gioniero’, and Gian Carlo Menotti’s unsophisti- 
cated farce about the spinster who entertained 
an angel unawares and proceeded to corrupt him 
so that he became a thief. All these made good 
radio, provided the listener already knew the text 
or had it at hand to follow the performances. 

This is an important proviso, especially for 
Ravel’s opera. For our enjoyment of it, in 
default of the visible action which makes things 
clear in the theatre, lies in the delicious verbal 
wit of Franc-Nohain’s libretto. This is not to 
belittle the composer’s contribution. On the con- 
trary, the .music marvellously reflects, and 
enhances, every phrase in the text. But where 
music is so glove-like in its fit upon the words, 
it is essential for the listener to know what the 
words are if he is to get the full savour of- the - 
music. For this reason I hope the B.B.C. will 
resume the regular publication of operatic 
librettos. Meanwhile, for those who do not» wish 
to go to the considerable expense of buying 
scores, which are obviously the ideal aid to 
intelligent listening, there are the texts published 
by the makers of gramophone-records with their 
operatic recordings. ‘L’Heure Espagnole’, for 
instance, is available in this form with an 
English translation at the price of a shilling. In 
this connection I may, perhaps, mention for the 

enefit of those who are prepared to ‘ go a bust’, 
that Ricordi’s have just reissued their admirable 
‘miniature’, though not uncomfortably small, 
full score of ‘ Otello’, the possession of which 
will greatly enhance the pleasure of listening to 
the forthcoming broadcast of the opera under 
Toscanini’s direction. 

The recording of ‘L’Heure Espagnole ”, which 
was broadcast, is, taken all round, an excellent 
one. Janine Linda does not make as much as is 
possible of Concepcion’s outburst of baffled rage 
at the incompetence, temperamental and physical, 
of her two would-be lovers, but these two, the 
affected post and the too-portly banker, are 
admirably portrayed by André Dran and Lucien 
Mans. The nonchalant Ramiro of Jean Hoffman 
is also excellent. The score is well played under 
the direction of René Leibowitz and its detail is 
generally well recorded. 

“Il Prigioniero’ was relayed from a public 
concert in the Royal Festival Hall under the 
direction of Hermann Scherchen. The per- 
formance seemed to me to lack the intensity 
which made the previous broadcasts of the opera 
so impressive and ‘so deeply moving. There was 
not the same degree of oppressiveness in the 
prison scene, nor the excitement and sense of 
fear as the prisoner gropes his way along the 
dark tunnel towards the hope of freedom, nor 
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‘no detectable distortion’ 


This Ferguson auto-radiogram costs 


only 85 guineas tax paid, yet it gives a 
performance of the quality you would 


expect only from the most expensive | 


instruments. At normal listening levels 
there is no detectable distortion—and 
even at its full power output of 6 watts 
there is but one-tenth of the distortion 
usually considered acceptable. The cabi- 
net, decorative and dignified, is well pro- 
portioned with beautiful ly figured butts 
and contrasting vertical louvres, and has 
a leatherette lined record storage space. 
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These shelters will give added enjoyment to.your garden. A 


Built from well seasoned timber they will last formany = © ~ 


years. Made in several attractive styles, painted cream 


outside and pale green inside. Half glass folding doors and 


revolving gear are optional. Prices from £61. 
Send the coupon below for FREE illustrated literature. 
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_ There were pictures by Landseer adorning the walls. 


‘GUINNESS 
VARIETY PROGRAMME 


Be To the tune. of “ “I dreamt that dwelt af ) 
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I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls 
? _ Designed in the very best taste ; 


_ And potted palms prettily placed. 
There were butlers and flunkeys to do my behest — 
In a very respectful way ; 
And I also dreamt, which pleased me best, 
That they gave me a Guinness. a day. 


_ As: goodness. and Aawout quite captured my heart, > 


- Iwas thrilled by its ruby-like: gleam ; 2 
Uae then, to my. sorrow, I woke with a start 
And found it was only a dream. 
_ Yet though palaces, pictures and palms, and the rest — 
That I dreamt of have vanished away, 
‘Tcan still have the one thing that pleases me best — 
: I can still have 2 a Guinness a day. - 


LIFE IS BRIGHTER AFTER GUINNESS ~ 
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x d poignancy and horror of ‘the 
dénouement when that hope is cheated. Scher- 

_ chen had shown himself in the classical part of 
the programme a_ heavy-handed conductor, 
though he did not entirely extinguish the beauty 


__ of Dame Myra Hess’ performance in Mozart’s - 


early Concerto in E flat. And, although his 
reputation as an interpreter of modern music is 
great, the luminosity and vibrancy of Dalla- 
-piccola’s score seemed to elude him. Nor was 
Willy Heyer’s performance as the Prisoner in the 


same -class as -Scipione Colombo’s dramatic’ 


realisation of the unhappy man’s dawning hope, 
momentary joy, and final piteous disillusionment. 
_ The parts of the Mother and the Warder- 
Inquisitor were sung by Magda Laszlo and 
Helmut Krebs, who repeated the excellent per- 


HE LISTENER. 


formances they gave in the previous broadcasts. 
Both soprano and tenor were to be heard later 
in the week in more straightforward music—the 
one singing songs by Ravel, Milhaud, and 
Honegger, the other Haydn and Hans Pfitzner. 
There was no sophistication in Herr Krebs’ 
recital; for Pfitzner’s songs follow the Schubert- 
Brahms tradition and are worthy of it. Both 
programmes. were interesting in themselves and 
served to display the fine qualities of the two 
singers. Miss Laszlo was particularly successful 
in the ‘Chansons Madécasses’ of Ravel. 
Menotti’s ‘The Old Maid and the Thief’ was 
given in a studio, where it belongs. For the piece 
was composed for radio performance, and makes 


good use of the medium by immediate transi-, 


tions from one scene to the next. It is arguable 


3 


845 


that some pause or interlude would be desirable 
where there is a Passage of time. But really this 
cruel little joke is hardly worth arguing about. 
For, until near the end, its musical quality is 
negligible, and in those final scenes it remains 
too slight really to justify its inclusion in the 
Third Programme fifteen years after its first 
performance in America. 

At the weekly Symphony Concert (conducted 
by Stokowski) in the Home Service, Ilse Hollweg 
gave a remarkable performance of the difficult 
solo in Gliére’s Concerto for coloratura soprano. 
This was followed by a performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony, concerning which I 
bite my tongue, lest I speak rashly and with 
imprudence. 

DyYNELEY Hussey 


Dvorak after Half a Century 


By JOHN CLAPHAM 


A concert version of ‘Rusalka’ will be broadcast in the Home Service series of Dvorak Festival concerts at 8.0 p.m. on 


T the time of Dvorak’s death the period 
of his greatest popularity had passed, 
and it was possible to obtain a more 

balanced view of the man and his work 

than formerly. In his obituary notice of May 2, 

1904, the music critic of The Times summed 
up .the Czech master’s position as follows: 


While opinions differ as to the permanent 
~ value of much of his work, it will be allowed 
+ on all hands that a great individuality has passed 

away; one in whom the inspiration drawn from 
' national or traditional music was turned to fine 
- uses, and-one in whom there was a measure of 
genius of the truest kind. In personality he 
_ remained the typical peasant, never acquiring 
even. the veneer of cosmopolitanism which his 
various changes of professional position might 
Ihave been expected to give. 


He also said ‘“‘ The Spectre’s Bride” stands, 
with the Stabat Mater, at the very top of 
Dvorak’s compositions for chorus and orchestra 
in the larger forms’. Opinion today dissents 
from this view of ‘ The Spectre’s Bride’, largely 
because Dvorak chose a fantastic story which 


does not appeal to our generation, and stretched’ 


“it to its extreme limits on a huge canvas. This 
tells heavily against our chances of hearing it 
in full, but extracts like the soprano aria, ‘O 
Virgin-Mother ’ are well worth performing. 

To us the most curious view on Dvorak was 
expressed ‘by Hadow in 1894, when he described 
him as ‘ the one solitary instance of a composer 
who adopts the chromatic scale as unit, who 
regards all notes as equally related’. Hadow was 
thinking of no dodecaphonic system as we know 
it, but was struck by ‘ the most extreme modula- 
tions’ which followed ‘as simply and easily as 
the most’ obvious’, and was puzzled by the 
second Legend where he thought he found 
polytonality (a treble phrase in G played simul- 

. taneously with a tenor phrase in D flat), but 
Sewhich is in reality a decorated modulation from 
_ G major to E major effected by means of a 
_ diminished seventh. Some of Dvorak’s extreme 
“ modulations in ‘Rusalka’ appear to have come 
= directly from Wagner, and others in earlier 
works may have been suggested by the example 
of Schubert, but this one and others of a similar 
are highly characteristic of Dvorak alone. 
harmonic framework is decorated by 
sures which flow perfectly naturally 

ir own orbits. | 
eeynote of Dvordk’s style is related to 
he Soop for hovering between two 
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in ‘ Rusalka’. The classic example of this tonal 
vagueness is found in the sixteen bars between 
letters D and E of the Carnival Overture where 
he goes much further in promoting ambiguity. 
The passage commences on the dominant chord 
of E major and pivots erratically on the notes 
B and C with no clear feeling of tonality until 
the fifteenth bar, when the key of B flat is 
reached, This also slips from our grasp imme- 
diately and two bars later is succeeded by the 
unrelated key of E major, the key we originally 
expected but had lost hope of reaching. Passages 
like these may have helped to confirm Hadow 
in his view, but to us the strong diatonic basis 
of practically all that Dvorak wrote is self- 
evident. 

Today it is possible to get a more complete 
picture of Dvorak’s work. By degrees more of 
his music is being published, and we now have 
the Quintet and Quartet, Opp. 1 and 2. But 
there are still a number of important gaps to be 
filled, notably ‘ Armida’, of which only frag- 
ments are available, and the two earliest Sym- 
phonies. Some valuable critical studies have 
appeared, in English, but all the most important 
writings of Sourek are only obtainable in Czech. 
Before long the results of investigations into the 
possible influence of American Indian music on 


-Dvorak’s American compositions will be pub- 


lished, and will show that this influence has been 
over-stressed. It has already been shown that the 
music of this period remains essentially Czech 
or Slavonic, despite superficial resemblances to 
Negro spirituals. 

One of the most urgent needs of today is 
greater familiarity with the operas. Up to now 
only two have been given stage performances in 
Britain, ‘The Devil and Kate’ at Oxford in 
1932 and ‘ The Jacobin’ in London in 1947. It 
is opportune that the B.B.C. is now giving us 
a hearing of ‘ Rusalka’, which in 1901 won its 
way immediately to the hearts of the Czech 
people, and is now placed by them second only 
to ‘ The Bartered Bride’. 

Whereas most of Dvorak’s earlier operas con- 
tain delightful but dramatically inappropriate 
music, ‘ Rusalka’ is perfectly convincing in its 
portrayal of the supernatural creatures. The 
grotesque water-sprite who does his utmost to 
safeguard the water-nymph from the harm 
caused by the human race which he abhors, is 
especially vivid and most effective. The water- 
nymph’s music has great beauty, and the witch 
and chorus of water and forest creatures are 
fully alive. The-comic gamekeeper and scullion 


art provide. valuable contrast to the supernatural 


world, but with - ‘the Prince it is Bacal to 


sympathise. It will be found by those who know 
none of Dvorak’s operas that ‘ Rusalka’ repre- 
sents an entirely new side of his musical 
character, and one which cannot be ignored. The 
same kind of surprise is experienced when the 
Stabat Mater or Requiem is first heard by some- 
one acquainted only with the instrumental music. 
When he wrote ‘ Rusalka’, Dvorak was at the 
height of his powers as an artist in orchestral 
colour and as a melodist. 

In Dvorak’s day his music appealed to both 
the consérvatives and the admirers of the newer 
methods of Wagner and Liszt, and _ his 
inexhaustible and spontaneous flow of melody 
and counter-melody, his rhythmic vitality and 
vivacity, and his imaginative and iridescent 
scoring for orchestra and for chamber music 
combinations were found fresh and _ attractive, 
and they remain so today. Occasional banality 
may be seen in the Symphony in G, and trite- 
ness .at the end of the Dumky Trio, but these 
are amply compensated by such passages as the 
deliciously scored accompaniment to the solo 
violin in the adagio and the flute variation in 
the finale of the Symphony, and the very varied 
and original scoring for pianoforte trio. He 
scrupulously avoids overloading the bass register, 
avoids overmuch doubling at the octave, and 
allows plenty of air to penetrate his scores, but 
his most striking orchestral sounds are closely 
bound up with his use of rhythm, counter- 
melody, and touches of pure colour. There is 
hardly enough interest, either harmonic or 
melodic, about the monotonous crotchet chords 
for strings and muted horn in the fourteenth 
variation of the Symphonic Variations, but 
flute quavers played an octave higher and 
half a beat later than each chord give a 
magical touch. 

Dvorak’s success with the public appears to 
have made him: a little less self-critical at times 
in matters of form and in squareness of phrase, 
as is seen in the finale of the ‘New World’ 
Symphony and. the scherzo of the so-called 
‘ Nigger’ Quartet respectively. But his intuition 
carried him far, and his ever-growing certainty 
of how to obtain desired results helped to make 
up for any deficiencies in these works. He learnt 
to propel a movement by means of rhythm, as 
Schubert had done even more brilliantly before 
him, and even though he lacked the emotional 
range and depth of the Viennese master, he 
showed that he possessed great originality, and 
could absorb into his own being much that he 
found valuable in the work of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Wagner, Liszt, Smetana, Brahms, and 
others, and still remain himself. 
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1. Inthe normal position—just an 
exceptionally comfortable deeply 
- upholstered easy chair. ; 
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WORLD’S MOST COMFORTABLE CHAIR 


3 So that you can recline in the position 
of “Floating Relaxation”—head 
pillowed, body cradled, legs raised. 


Write for booklet to Greaves & Thomas Ltd.. Dept. LB, Clapton, E.5, or 
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259 Sauchiehall St., Glasgow, C.2, 
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11 St. Nicholas Lane, Aberdeen. 
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Cuf for economy — 
poe : 
A fill of slow-burning, cool-smoking Three Nuns is 
a leisurely affair. Nothing is wasted of that curious 
curly cut. So, if you do pay a trifle more for your 
Three Nuns, you get it back in prolonged pleasure. 
Judged by the clock, Three Nuns is indeed thrifty. 


Three Nuns 


ORIGINAL BLEND * EMPIRE BLEND 


Only the “BodiLine” can 
give you, automatically, the — 


, “Floating Relaxation,” Up- 

holstered with luxurious latex 
foam over deep springing 
and available in designs and 
coverings to match your 
own furnishing scheme. . 
Prices from £31.19.6 at 
good furnishers. 
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His Future 
like that of nearly 5,000 other boys 


and girls in our care depends on 
= YOUR HELP 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 
gratefully received by ‘the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


formerly Waifs and Strays 


— Old Town Hall, Kennington, $.E.11 
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- In black or brown calf. 


ABOLISH THE DIABOLICAL 
GIN TRAP! 


Instrument of 
torture 1954 


Forty million rabbits are tortured 
every year by means of the gin trap. 
It was a Government Committee that 
recently described this same trap as 
“a diabolical instrument, causing an 
incalculable amount of suffering”. 
Yet it remains legal, although many , — 
humane-and effective alternatives 
exist. eye 
Help the RSPCA in its campaign to 
abolish the “diabolical instrument” — 
by sending a donation or a gift for 
sale to the Chief Secretary (Dept. 
_L), RSPCA, 105 Jermyn Street, 

- London, S.W.1. seer 


pend on Norvic for shoes so com- 
.fortable they hardly know they’re 
wearing them. Norvic shoes are 
_Styled to suit every occasion. 


he walks in 


Streamlined Gibson by Norvic, 
with leather or “‘ aviaflex ”’ soles. 


Men who lead busy, active lives 
can’t afford the distraction of 
aching, over-tired feet. That’s 
why more and more people de- 
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For name and address of your nearest suppliers write to: - 


The Norvic Shoe Company Limited - Northampton | 
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rush. the teeth poe 
at Teast : rinse the © 


0 other obvious: symptoms. 


Se. aan 


iain oa ; 


She a biting — 
cider, and throw in some sliced apple, bacon, 


een® the Z 


lean mee teeth: more often. 
vel think over this question of 


teeth more often, if only to Persuade their 
children to do the same. 
Another very important point is eis visits 


} to the dentist, so that holes in the teeth or other 
~ defects: are dealt with at the earliest possible 
-- moment and long before they lead to toothache — 
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TASTIER VEGETABLES 


_ The test of a good cook is the way she treats 


> her vegetables, and especially cabbage. So many 
cooks neglect to cook it properly and tastily. | 


When you have bought a good, young cabbage, 


re shred it up first before cooking it, removing 
all the stalks and thick membrane parts. I cook 


1 it in plenty of boiling, salted water for as little 
ag time as possible, about six to seven minutes. 
In this way you will retain all the flavour and 
valuable vitamins. A very tasty way to cook~ 
it is to toss it in a little butter for a few 
minutes (having first shredded it, of course) © 
with some sliced onion and a sprinkling of - 
flaked almonds. You then boil the cabbage in 


and the partly fried onion slices. 

I think it is a great pity that more people 
do not like spinach, because it is, after all, the 
most. pure and refreshing of vegetables. 

There “is an excellent soup which you can 
make with this vegetable: just shred the spinach, 
‘then toss it in brtter with a few chopped 
shallots. Boil these ingredients in a little water 


- a “Crossword No. 1, 254. The Blues. By Wray 
eer. > pecans . 
eam ‘nl Tete | Prizes (for vie first three correct acne opened): Book tokens, : 


OF 4-5. 


10 plus 20 and 42. Con- 
Pe ean (all of 


AUS: 30s., 21s., and oe 6d. respectively 


£ 4 cate Closing date: First post on Thursday, May 20 ; 


“CLUES ACROSS 


. Ancient stringed - instrument played with a bow (5). 
» Snatch a 5). 
. Market place assembly (5). 
B. Watery end of a dandy (3), 
. It’s plain that this steppe is not Russian 6). ¥ 
It may be the first or seventh month of the year (S). 
Some may think Adam gota pao, eschanas for his (3). 
. Unciferous (6). 
D Complete - set of type in. church (4). 
Examination of the. old she-cat’s heart will “reveal 
a dishevelled Russian diplomat (5). 
Quicken Tree (5). 
. Wine which starts a defect of sight (4). . 
A tenth part (5). 
Derived from apple juice (5), 
. Italian defensive line in. 1917-18 (5). : 
4, - The difference between the real and nominal value 
of money (4). 
. How can a democratic politician be afraid in Scot- 
~lJand? (3). 
r Palindromic drink (3). 
. Unit—From the Royal Marines initially (5). 
An expert in slang (4). 
Conduct a religious fraternity (5). 
Arsenide obtained by smelting (6). 
Nothing like a warning cry (3), 


“Or wak’d to —— the living eee > (7). = 
Spenserian grin (4). oe. 
Hythloday’s ‘ Nowhere Land’, Need one indicate 


more? (6). 

Old womanish imbecile (5). 
Tie up a stalk of hops (4). - 
sind, of opal with- reddish reflections (7). 


DOWN 


sas eK even for ——, here shortly shall be seen’ (4). 
s Tt affects the vision 7). 
With exericse a moulding can be made (5), 

é.g., the larid snail (5S). 

To Siete nit a legal action 6). 
a t 
fs Chante without direction is the reverse of petty (5). 
Swap paws about for a real stinger (4) 
. Take us away from the hairdresser, 
mendicant (). 
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makes a delicious and healthy meal. 


soup as soon as you fase monde ite 
_ There is, too, Spinach Albigeoise. Toss ie Hi 


boiled and minced spinach in a little oil with 


some chopped garlic and a few anchovy fillets, 
and then season the mixture with. salt and 
pepper. The combination of the anchovy and 
garlic flavours is wonderful. This dish is then — ies a 
served with sippets of fried bread and a poached 
egg on a slice of lightly grilled smoked ham. © S it 
Accompanied by a drop of country wine, this  _ 


JEAN Cont 


Notes on Contributors 


ANDRE FONTAINE (page 807): foreign editor of | 
Le Monde a 

H. S. DEIGHTON (page 809): Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford ioe : é 

PAUL BOHANNAN (page 815): Lecturer in Social 
Anthropology, University of Oxford; author 
(with Laura Bohannan) of The Tiv of Central 
Nigeria 

CECIL WoopHAM- SMITH (page 817): author of 
The Reason Why, Florence Nightingale, ete. 

RICHARD PaRES (page 821): Professor of History, » 
University of Edinburgh; joint editor, English 
Historical Review; author of King George TT 
and the Politicians, €tcne, 

JOHN RAYMOND. (page 822): assistant literary 
editor of The New Statesman and Nation f 

J. D. Scott (page 833): literary editor of The — 
Spectator; author of The End of an Old Song, 


Way to Glory, etc. . 
16U. Lintle Katherine made hard and tough (4). 
20. Yhs (7) p. 
rer i * And, worst of all, I’ve lost 7 : ae 4 a 
29U., See 350 (5). > a 
31U. See 8U (6). “f 
32. Buoyed goods dropped at sea for later recovery (5). we 
33. I rent a tin (anag.) (9) 
35U. mae operative verb in Latin verse inspired by 290 | 
36U. Th riftiess ambition, that will —— up Thine own a 
life’s means ’ (5), 
38. Ban should be removed from the French ‘spirit, 
Now’s the time ¢5). 
40. Used on a garden or a promontory (3). 
49U. If it is included madame becomes a miss (6). ~ : 
51. German title of this Canton can be made. from 
mutilated insets (6). ; 
53. —- Pael (6). t 
55. Former state levee of Indian Princes (6). : 
62. _ e.g., ‘ The Chanson de Roland ’ (4). “a 
63. Inverted geological formation seen at the seaside (4), 2 
64. Cleave a magic helmet and retain the top (4). taf 
65U. Antidote to Circe’s sorcery given to Odysseus (4). 
s & 
Solution of No. 1,252 
AO! 
Prizewinners: Ist prize: C. D. Allan (Seaford); 


2nd prize: D. R. Laver (West Byfleet); 3rd prize: 
Po Re Daniels (London, E.C.2). 
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a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence” or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors. Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FES5, 
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INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR 
THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION | 
AT A REASONABLE COST 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 
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Universal Electronic Products 
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CHARTERHOUSE 
RHEUMATISM CLINIC 


President: . 
H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester, 


ve Mstiocal Charity Aasceed entirely 
to the TREATMENT of TecumBtsr, 
arthritis and to research. 


_ 1,250,000 treatments and investigations 


have beer given and wade dtring the 
last 10 years. 


* £5,000 a year is desert needed to 


continue and expand this good work. 


Please help by a donation or legacy— 
The Countess of Halifax, C.1., D.C.V.O,, 
56 Weymouth Street, London; W.1. 
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by the British Institute of Fiction-writing. 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 
Suitable stories are revised by us and. submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 


are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS. to Dept. 32. . 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 
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GENERAL 


CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION EXAM. . 
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Besant to success in rae walk’ Be 
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prepare at home for the important 

new General Cert. of Education Exam. 
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SEND FOR FREE 
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of English | 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 


Regent Institute way. Many sthdents say that 
the moderate fee charged for the Effective 
English Course is the best investment they 
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BUILDING SOCIETY : 


d ESTABLISHED 1848 


RATE OF INTEREST = ALL INVESTORS — 
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INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 


Tavestivents may be of any sum from £1 to 
£5; 000. Interest paid half-yearly. No charges; 
no depreciation of Capital; easy withdrawal. 
Prospectus sent on ab 
_ PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY eva eas 


_ PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.G. ra 
(Pel: mRerss 8985) 
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YORK MYSTERY PLAYS. 


and c 
FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 
' 1954 


, te June ae el Oe : T w- On | k 
' “The Yor cle of Mystery. Plays” 66 ey 
athe) MARTIN BROWNE his England 
Concerts and Recitals with at 


Fernando Germani, |}. 
Maria Lidka, Amadeus Quartet, Dennis. 
Brain Wind Ensemble, London Harpsi- 
chord Ensemble, London Mozart Players, - 
B.B.C. Northern Orchestra, 
Sheffield Philharmonic Chorus, A 
Conductors: Harry Blech, Walter Goehr, 
John Hopkins, Francis Jackson, 
The English Opera Group. * 

Cenductors: Benjamin Britten, 

- Norman del Mar, Vilem Tausky. 
The Rape of Lucretia by Benjamin Britten, 
A Dinner Engagement by Lennox Berkeley, 

and other productions. 


FESTIVAL CLUB 
For programme write to: 


FESTIVAL OFFICE, 1, MUSEUM $T., YORK — 


Gioconda de Vito, 


~ HOLLY ROYDE 


College for adults 


Periods also at Bangor, North ~ 
Wales and in Lake. District. 
Visits to Chester, Stratford, 


Palatine Road, ‘Manchester, 20. 


» Tw 
edivaried. communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER,, Bro: 


and 


PROFIT — 


and another; 
_accepted for the local Art Exhibition.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER COURSE|| 


“Manchester University Residential. 


JUNE 26th —JULY 24th |: 


Peak District oe = gus. 
; o- Loe a Ie ¥. tpt | 
PER WEEK £6. 5. O PER WEEK TRAVEL PLANNING 


Apply to The Warden, Holly Royde, 


yford Abbey Road, Park Royal, NW. 10, and published by the British Beoadrgn G 
adcasting House, a ae 


PLEASURE 


Now is the time to ae up 5 eed 
and Painting in your spare time, 
It is the grandest hobby—easy, 
inexpensive, profitable too. 


One Pupil writes: ‘‘not only have you. Hae me 
how to make money out of my hobby, but how. to 


< 


get the utmost enjoyment from it.” % 
“seven pictures of mine have been 


Whether you are a mere Beginner, an Advanced — 
Student or a young Professional, my Postal — 
Courses will give you that same individual 
instruction which has helped-so many well-_ 
known Artists to their success, Write for the — 
free - 
Preliminary and Advanced Courses -and a 


‘Illustrated Brochure describing all 


t 


SRP eT ee CP 


wonderful Course on Water Colour instructed _ 


by 6 famous Artists. If you “already draw or 


“paint, send me a specimen of your work for 


a free helpful criticism. e 


‘Address Percy V. Bradshaw, Puinolpal. 
THE PRESS ART SCHOOL iy 2 


(Dept. T.L. ee Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.£.23 ‘ 


HELLENIC | 


HOLIDAY 


Three Departures: June 19, 
July. 24, August 29. 


“Each Party will be conducted throughout b) 
_ Lieut. Commander MERLIN MINSHALL,. . 
eared whose nique knowledge of | 


a wanderul holiday holida: [ 
whole days in ie six days Mec 
Eran and Fires nights, in Italy. 


é: rr hroughout by an expert. 
London to Rahat 


(Students 39 g 


10 Blacklands Ter 
- London, S.W.3. 
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